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INTRODUCTION 


The electronics industry is the largest manufacturing industry in the world 
and by far the fastest growing one. It is currently estimated to be in the range of 
$900 billion industry. The semiconductor portion of the electronics industry is the 
backbone of a country. In order to have a fast industrial development and export 
capacity, a country need to have a vibrant semiconductor industry. 

The semiconducting alloys have drawn the attention in the recent years for 
the study of their electronic and physical properties due to their potential 
applications in the opto-electronic devices. For example, III-V nitride 
semiconductors are potentially useful as high frequency microwave and short-wave 
length electroluminescent devices. 

The recent surge of activity in wide band gap semiconductors has arisen 
from the need for electronic devices capable of operation at high power levels, 
high temperature and caustic environments and separately a need for optical 
materials, especially emitters, which are active in the blue and UV wave lengths. In 
the optical device arena, the ever-increasing need for higher density optical storage 
and full color display technologies are driving researchers to develop wide band 
gap semiconductors emitter technologies which are capable of shorter wavelength 
operations. 

In the area of light communications using the facility of band gap 
engineering available in the semiconducting alloys, one can develop the neeessary 
photodetectors and lasers suitable for light wave systems operating in the 1.3 - 1.6 
p wavelength region. The stmctural and electronic properties of semiconductors 
can be manipulated over wide ranges through the control of impurities and the 
alloys of semiconductors with different concentration of constituents and other 
imperfections. 
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Most of the electronic properties are controlled by the localized electronic 
states lying in and around the fundamental energy gap of a semiconductor. In 
general, there are three types of electronic localized/resonance states in a material; 
deep states and impurity states. Out of these tail states lie next to the electronic 
energy band edges and affect carrier mobilities. These states may originate either 
from the usual dopants or from tire conformational variations like angular 
distortions of the network and similar other fluctuations. 

Structural defects are believed to be always present in greater or lesser 
concentrations. The major defects are the dangling or broken bonds being 
incorporated in the network nearly of the order of one per 10 atoms leading to 
energy levels lying deep into the fundamental gap. 

Semiconductor interfaces and surfaces are a fascinating research topic 
because it includes physics, chemistry as well as electronic device aspects during 
the recent past, this field experienced dramatic developments from both the 
experimental and theoretical side. New experimental tools, as well as advanced 
theoretical approaches provoked a more profound understanding of semiconductor 
interface properties. 

The junction between dissimilar semiconductors has long attracted the 
attention of researchers in solid state physics and electronics. The additional degree 
of freedom provided by the two materials in the semiconductor heterojunction 
offers opportunities to pursue new phenomenon and applications not possible with 
homogeneous media. 

If the characteristic width of the wells is comparable to the wavelength of 
the electrons, a series of quantum states will be formed in the wells, where the 
electrons tend to be confined. Three basic configurations are generally used: single 
quantum well sandwiched between two barriers, the multiple quantum well or the 
superlattice. 
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The investigation of Quantum Well Structures (QWS) and related 
interfacial problems is a unique field with profound implications for basic scientific 
study and the understanding of materials. 

The Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences has awarded the 2000 Nobel 
Prize in Physics to Zhores Alferov, Director of the Ioffe Physico-Technical Institute 
in Saint Petersburg, Russia; Herbert Krormer of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, "for developing semiconductor hetero-structures used in high speed and 
opto-electronics". 

Intensive experimental and theoretical investigations of Quantum Well 
Structures and Superlattices are also being made to answer fundamental questions 
associated with possible effects of the breakdown of periodicity normal to the 
surface on the elementary excitations of the systems. 

The electronic properties of contacts between two semiconductors are 
determined by an alignment of the band structures across the interface and the 
possible existence of space charge layers at abrapt interface. Band edge 
discontinuities are established within a few atomic layers while the regions of band 
bending depend on the doping profiles on both sides of the contact and will extend 
over a few Debye lengths. 

The first model of the band structure alignment at semiconductor- 
semiconductor contacts neglected the existence of interface states at all. In 
Gedanken experiments, semiconductor interface may be formed by approaching 
two semiconductors xmtil an intimate contact is reached. If no electronic surface and 
interface states are considered, the vacuums levels of both semiconductors will 
align. The conduction band discontinuity then results as the difference of the 
electron affinities of the semiconductors on the left and the right side of the contact. 

Near infrared semiconductor lasers and LED's are now commonplace. The 
telecommunications industry has blossomed with the development of long wave 
length InGaAsP heterostructure lasers lattice matched to fiiP substrates, for use with 



optical fibers. The recent development of AlGaInN devices has produced blue and 
violet heterostructure lasers and LEDs. 


Heterostructures are also prevalent in transistors. In addition to 
heterojunction bipolar transistors (HBTs), field- effect devices with very high 
mobilities have been developed. For high electron - mobility transistors (HEMTs), 
these heterostructures which use dopants in high band gap materials to generate a 
high density two dimensional electron gas (2DEG) with low defects in quantum 
well, can operate at high fi-equencies and with low noise. Such devices, primarily of 
GaAs-GaAlAs and GaAs-InGaP but increasingly of Si-Ge alloys can be found in 
cell phones and satellite receivers. 

The experimental determination of band offsets in semiconductor 
heterojunction continues is of great importance for a discussion of the relative 
merits of the various theoretical approaches in the approximation that these describe 
an ideal heterojunction which contributes to the band offset [1]. 

Considerable progress in the prediction of band offset has been obtained by 
theoretical models which are based on parameters of the bulk constituents e.g., a 
specific mid gap energy which serves as the lineup reference level. A more rigorous 
treatment of the electronic structure of a semiconductor heterojunction has been 
achieved through self -consistent band structure calculations for a crystal involving 
two slabs of the two constituents which form a sort of multiple quantum well by 
repeating the slabs in a supercell arrangement. The self -consistency takes into 
account the charge transfer across the heterojunction and possible interface dipoles. 
This is of particular importance since the inclusion of these interface dipoles has 
been a weak point in many models [2-4]. 

On the experimental side, photoemission experiments have provided in 
reliable data for the most important parameter of a heterojunction, the valence band 
offset (VBO) AEv , and have also produced interesting data concerning the 
chemical reactions which take place upon interface. However, many comparisons 
between theory and experiment still refer to tire data by Katnani and Margaritondo 
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[5] which are derived from the measurement performed on the heterojunctions. In 
1974, Dingle and co-workers [6] measured the 2K infra red absorption spectra seen 
from a number of single, double and multiple quantum well heterostmctures. 
Different spectroscopic methods have been used to measure the heterojunction 
offsets in the superlattices systems; photoelectron spectroscopy on single 
heterojunction [ 7 ] and IR absorption or photoluminesence excitation spectroscopy 
(PLE) on single and MQW heterostmctures [6,8-10]. Valence band offset and 
interface fonnation in ZnTe/GaSb (110) and CdS/InP (110) are studied by 
photoemission using synchrotron radiation [11-12], Auger electron spectroscopy 
(AES) and low energy electron diffraction (LEED). Chen etal{\99\) and Leroux et 
al (1993) measured the band offset of GaAs/InGaP under high pressure, low 
temperature photoluminescence performed on single and MQW grown by metal 
organic molecular beam epitaxy MBE [13-14]. The electronic stnrcture of zinc 
blende - GaN films grown on GaAs (100) and (110) by plasma-assisted molecular 
beam epitaxy (MBE) [15-17], metal-organic vapour phase epitaxy [18] and similar 
techniques has been investigated. 

On theoretical side, semiempirical tight binding calculations have predicted 
formation energies for various nonpolar AlN/SiC interfaces [19] unreconstructed 
hexagonal GaN/SiC (0001) interfaces [20 ] and for the reconstmcted polar GaN/SiC 
(001) interface [21]. Empirical tight -binding approximation is used to calculate the 
transmission and reflection coefficients of carriers in GaAs /GaAlAs (100) interface 
[22]. Self-consistent calculation of the total energy, charge density and electronic 
states of Ge/GaAs(100) interface has been done hy Kune and Martin in 1981 [23 ]. 
Band offsets at semiconductor interfaces have been obtained by a self -consistent 
density functional calculation using ab-initio nonlocal pseudopotential [ 24 ]. Band 
sfructure of ultrathin layered superlattices (GaAs)„/(AlAs)„ [25] has been studied by 
the self-consistent pseudopotential method. 

Christensen in 1988 [26] calculated the valence band offset in fifteen lattice 
matched semiconductor heterostmctures by first principles self consistent 
relativistic LMTO method. The valence band offset at the zinc blende AlN/GaN 
(1 10) interface was calculated self consistently by means of LMTO method using 
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(5+5) layer supercell [ 27 ]. The Ml potential linearized augumented plane wave 
method was used to study the electronic and structural properties of strained 
(ZnTe) / (CdTe) (001) superlattices by Continenza and Massidda [ 28 ]. Ab initio 
local -density functional calculations of formation enthalpies and band 
discontinuites of polar interface between cubic SiC(OOl) substrate and lattice — 
matched, strained zinc blende GaN orAlN has been reported [29]. 

Most theoretical investigations have focussed on the cohesive and 
electronic properties of bulk nitrides [30 - 41] whereas much less publications have 
dealt with nitride heterostnictures. Electronic stmcture calculations have been 
performed for short period GaN/AIN superlattices in the vmrtize [ 42-43 ] as well as 
in the zinc blende [ 27, 42 ] structure. VBO have been predicted for pseudomorphic 
GaN/AIN, GaN/InN and AlN/InN zinc blende and wurtzite heterostructure [27, 41 
]. 


Electronic structure for various ordered structures of alloys has been 
investigated by using first principles total energy calculation by Neugebauer and 
Van de Walle [44]. Rubio and Cohen performed a quasiparticle study of the ordered 
alloys of III- V semiconductor [45]. Photoluniinescence and absorption experiments 
on Ga Asi-xN x grown by plasma assisted metalorganic chemical vapor deposition, 
show a systematic redshift of the band edge luminescence with increasing N content 
[46]. 


We use a first-principles full-potential self-consistent linear-muffm-tin 
orbital (FP-LMTO) method to study the structural and electronic properties of 
complex systems. In Part I, we investigated the semiconducting alloys and in Part 
II, Superlattices or heterojunctions. 

In chapter II, we discuss the theoretical aspects and the method used in the 
present work. The various experimental techniques, which are used for the 
measurement of electronic stmcture, are discussed in chapter III. In chapters IV, 
V and VI of Part I we present our results of the electronic stmcture of 
semiconducting alloys. Part II contains the chapters VII, VIII and IX where we 



study the electronic and structural properties of Superlattices. Finally, the main 
conclusions are included in chapter X. 


All the calculations in the present thesis were performed on HP-735 and 
HP-MPS-10 Cluster computer systems available in our Condensed Matter 
Physics Research Laboratory. 
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METHOD 


2.1 Electronic STRiirTimF. : 

The theory of electronic states in infinite crystals has been of great value 
for a better understanding of the chemical and physical properties of solid state 
materials. The calculation of the electronic structure of a solid is fairly complicated 
as there are 10^^ electrons all interacting with one another, and with the same 
number of ions. Electrons at the microscopic level govern the behavior of these 
materials, and that one may obtain a surprisingly good description of many 
macroscopic properties in terms of the stationary states of the electronic systems. 

The present motivation in the solid state theory is to devise methods for 
calculating one-electron energies and wave fiinctions with speed and accuracy. So 
the method should be applicable to solids having atoms from all parts of the 
periodic table. It should also have potentiability for its application to realistic 
structures like crystals with many atoms per unit cells, crystals with surfaces, 
interfaces, impurities, cluster of atoms, amorphous systems etc. 

2.2 Various Methods : 

The applications of the pseudopotential calculations has its own limitations. 
The APW and KKR methods have proven highly accurate for Fermi surface 
calculations but they are numerically unwieldy and lack transparency. The linear 
combination of atomic orbitals (LCAO) method is cumbersome when used as a 
first-principles method and, when parametrized, it has either too many parameters 
or the wave functions are ill-defined. The LCAO schemes using Gaussian orbitals 
have some computational advantages but they need at least twice as many basis 
functions as the KKR method. The first-principles pseodopotential method meets 
the requirement but this method is limited to treating sp- like valence and 
conduction electrons. Computationally this can be remedied by the addition of 
localized orbitals to the plane wave basis set but such a hybrid scheme is neither 
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elegant nor in accord with chemical and physical intuition based up on the smooth 
trends observed for the band structures through the periodic table; s-, p-, d-, and f- 
electrons ought to be treated on the same footing. Moreover, about three quarter 
elements of the periodic table have quite strong pseudopotentials and the remaining 
one quarter of the atoms have weak pseudopotentials to permit expansion of the 
pseudo wave functions in plane waves. Even for these one quarter atoms, the 
problem of slow convergence of the plane wave basis limits the choice of the 
number of atoms in the supercell. 

The Linear Muffin Tin Orbital (LMTO) method is only one of many 
techniques which may be used to solve the one - electron problem in crystalline 
solids. However, the method does combine a certain number of very convenient 
features which makes it one of the most desirable techniques currently available. 

The LMTO method is cast in the form of a standard algebraic eigenvalue 
problem and therefore has the speed needed in the self-consistent calculations. 
Although the method is an approximately one, it still has the accuracy required. 
LMTO method employs the same type of basis functions for all the elements and is 
physically transparent and may be used at several levels of approximation. Hence 
the LMTO technique may be applied to problem ranging from complicated self- 
consistent calculations in crystals with many atoms per unit cell. 

The electrons are light particles which in their motion immediately follow 
the much heavier nuclei. This means that the nuclei and the electrons to a good 
approximation may be treated separately. One may first solve for the electronic 
structure and then , at the later stage , use the energy of the electronic ground state 
obtained as a function of nuclear positions as a potential energy for the motion of 
nuclei. The one electron approximation describes each electron as an independent 
particle moving in the mean field of other electrons plus the field of nuclei. 

The mean field is made up of the electrostatic field from the electron charge 
cloud plus the corrections for the exchange correlation. The full many-hody 
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Sclirodinger equation is replaced by an effective one-particle equation 'Kohn and 
Sham [47], Lang [48]; 




The electron feels the potential due to the ions Vion , the Hartree potential Vfj[r) 
which is the electrostatic potential due to the smeared-out charge density of all the 
other electrons, and the exchange-correlation potential to allow for the fact 
that the electrons actually move in a correlated way. The ground state charge 
density is given by a sum over occupied states; 

Po(^) = 2 XI k(^)f 


The ground state energy is 

^0 = 2 X (^) Po(^) ~ \ ^ Po(^) + ^xc 

occupied ^ 

(iii) 

The first term is the sum of one-electron energy levels; the second one is the 
electrostatic Hartree interaction subtracted to avoid double counting and the 
exchange-correlation energy Exc explicitly added. The charge density and 
effective potentials must be determined self-consistently. The Hartree potential is 
given by; 


V,(r) = j<ir’V{f-r)p,{r) 


(iv) 


The exchange-correlation potential depends on all the details of the charge density, 
and it is the functional derivative of Exc with respect to po ; 
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8Po(^) 


(V) 


One employs the local density approximation Hohenberg and Kohn [49], In a 
Hartree-Fock calculation one neglects correlation and also the method is very 
laborious because the exchange field depends in a complicated way on the one 
electron states in question. 

In solids the mean field is much simpler and is a state dependent potential 
which can be constmcted only from the electron density alone and which includes 
also the important effects of both exchange and correlation through the use of 
accurate many body calculations for a simple model systems. This is the Jellium 
model whose nuclei are smeared out to a uniform background. 

Assuming the contributions from exchange and correlation to the total 
energy as Sxc (p) per electron in a jellium of density n, the contribution in the real 
system is expressed as 


E,c « K Po(^)^«(Po) 

where Sxc(po) is the exchange-correlation energy per electron of an infinite 
homogeneous electron gas with local density po . This is called the local 
approximation density functional theory. This local density approximation works 
surprisingly well even for isolated atoms and small molecules where the calculated 
energy of the ground state and the low lying excited state are found to be more 
accurate as compared to the Hartree-Fock method. Then Vxc becomes 

Kcir) = ^ {P (P)}ip=p0 


The effective single-particle approach can be rigorously justified for the ground 
state energy and the charge density using density functional theory Hohenberg 
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and Kohn [49]; the method is useful because the local density approximation for 
Exc and Vxc works well, even when the electron density varies rapidly as in 
molecules Gunnarsson et al [50] and at a surface Lang and Sham [51], Langreth 
and Perdew [52]. 

In a self-consistent calculation, a new field is obtained by solving Poisson’s 
equations for the nuclear point charges screened by the electronic charge density 
given by equation (ii) and adding to it the corrections for exchange correlation. 
After taking a weighted sum of the old and the new field, the calculation is 
repeated and iterated until the input and output fields are consistent. 

The interpretation of the energy location of conduction band states is 
somewhat complicated because of the limitation of the LDA theory where the on- 
site correlation effects have been ignored and the calculated energies of the states 
above the valence band region are lower. A deficiency of the local density theory is 
that the calculated value of the fundamental energy gap is smaller than the 
experimental one. This arises from the fact that the excitation energies of these 
systems are not given by eigen values of the Kohn-Sham equations [53] and [54]. 
There are several attempts [55, 57] for calculating the electron self - energies E. 
In one of them namely, the GW approximation, the quasi-particle energies have 
been calculated which lead to wide band gaps somewhat nearer to the 
experimental values. This self-energy is seen to be a non-local energy dependent 
effective potential. This is beyond the scope of present work. Hybertsen and Louie 
[58] presented a first-principles theory of quasiparticle energies in semiconductors. 
They evaluated the self-energy operator in the GW approximation. The self-energy 
includes the effects of exchange and correlation on single-particle energies and is 
taken to be the first term in an expansion in terms of the screened Coulomb 
interaction and electron Green’s function. 

2.3 Tjnear Methods : 

The linear methods of band theory employ energy-independent basis 
functions derived from the partial waves and their first energy derivatives obtained 
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within the Muffin - Tin approximation to the potential. When applied to a MT 
potential they use logarithmic derivative parameters and provide solutions of 
arbitrary accuracy in a certain energy range. The linear methods thus combine the 
desirable features of the methods employing fixed basis functions with those of the 
partial-wave methods and they have none of the drawbacks. This is particularly 
true for the linear-muffin-tin orbitals (LMTO). Usually in the application of the 
standard LMTO method, an atomic sphere approximation (ASA) is used to make it 
efficient. However, this LMTO_ASA method suffers from several disadvantages, 
(i) It neglects the symmetry breaking terms by discarding the non-spherical parts of 
the electron density, (ii) The method discards the interstitial region by replacing the 
muffin-tin spheres by the space filling Wigner spheres, (iii) It uses spherical 
Hankel functions with vanishing kinetic energy only. The linear APW (LAPW) 
method is less transparent than the LMTO method because it is based on a plane 
wave representation and therefore needs more basis functions. Thus, the most 
economical basis functions are seen to be the linear-muffin-tin orbitals. 

In the past, the linear-muffin-tin-orbital (LMTO) method Anderson [59], 
Skriver [60] for solving the one-particle Schrodinger equation self-consistently has 
become very popular for the calculation of the electronic structure of crystalline 
systems, and its modifications have been applied successfully to molecules 
Gunnarsson & Harris [50]. 

2.4 The LMTO Method : 

2.4(a) Partial Waves For a Single Muffin-Tin : 

An energy band structure calculation consists of the eigenvalues of the one- 
electron Schrodinger equation 


[-V‘ +F(r)] fjilc.f) = £,W 'I'lik.P) 


( 1 ) 
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for a single electron moving in the local potential V(r) . The form of the equation 
and its solution hinge on the symmetries of the Hamiltonian [^-V“ + F (r)j , 
which in turn, is governed by F(r) . 


The crystal potential F(F) appearing in the Schrodinger equation is 
approximated by a so called muffin-tin potential which is defined to be spherically 
symmetric within spheres of radius Smt and to have a constant value Fm 72 at Smt • 
The muffin-tin is zero, in the interstitial region between the spheres as shown in 
Fig. 2.1. This kind of potential is designed to facilitate matching of wave functions 
from cell to cell through the assumption that the electrons propagate freely 
between spheres with a constant wave number k = -yjE - Vj^j^ . This assumption 
is valid only if the wavelength is large compared to the thickness of the 
interstitial region, i.e., the distance Smt - Se- 

For simplicity we consider a crystal with one atom per primitive cell, and 
within a single muffin-tin well. We define the potential as 




( 2 ) 


Here V{r) is the spherically symmetric part of the crystal potential. The 
Hamiltonian minus the energy for a system of superimposed muffin-tin wells is 


= - v» + F-.r|) -k’ (3) 

R 

where the sum extends over the crystal, and the kinetic energy in the interstitial 
region is defined by 

= E -Vmtz 


We now seek the solutions of Schrodinger’s differential equation 



FIG. 2.1 The muffin-tin approximation: 

(a) The unit cell, the muffin-tin sphere of radius Smt and 
the escribed sphere of radius Se. 

(b) The radial wave function. 

(c) The muffin-tin part of the crystal potential V(r). 

(d) The muffin-tin potential VMT(r)- 
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[-V" + F„(?)-k^]>P,(£,?) = 0 


( 5 ) 


for all values of k^, i.e., both in the continuum and in the bound-state regime. In 
this case the spherical symmetry extends throughout all space and the wave 
functions are 

(E,r) = i‘ Y”’ (r) % {E,r) (6) 

where the 1, m quantum numbers have been combined into one subscript L. For 
reasons of notation we have included a phase factor i ' , and the spherical 
harmonics Y/"(F). Inside the muffin-tin well the radial part r) must be 
regular at the origin in order to be normalisable. It is obtained by numerical 
integration of the radial Schrodinger equation, 



In the region of constant potential the solutions of equation (5) are spherical waves 
with wave number k, and their radial parts satisfy equation (7) with (P) = 0 , 
i.e. 


dr^ 



( 8 ) 


This well known Helmholtz wave equation has two linearly independent 
solutions which may be taken to be the spherical Bessel y,(K,F) and Neumann 
«;(k,F) flinctions, respectively. 
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2.4(b) Muffin-Ttn Qrbttats : 

In the interstitial region the potential is rather flat and the absolute value of 
the kinetic energy, | E ~ F(?) | , is fairly small. If the interstitial region has a 

relatively small volume then it is reasonable to choose basis functions whose 
envelopes are solutions of the wave equation 

[V'+ k'] x'' (k,F) = 0 (9) 

with a constant numerically small kinetic energy, . We know that kappa must be 
independent of energy and hence, that the eigenvalue equation is linear in energy. 
This is not so in the KKR partial-wave method where the choice is 

made. 


The muffin-tin orbitals (MTOs) are angular-momentum eigenfunctions 
centered at the sphere- sites R, i.e., 

(?) = X., (?) Y, (?) (10) 

and the enevelope functions, xk satisfy eqn. (9). The radial envelope function, 
is singular at the origin and well behaved at infinity. This means that for 
< 0, chi must be that solution of eqn. (9) which decays asymptotically as 
r exp |ic I and for = 0 , chi must be proportional to . Finally for 

> Q, chi can be any linear combination of spherical Bessel and Neumann 
functions and these decay asymptotically as r exp (iKr + ir)] . 

The linear MTO is obtained by augmenting the envelope function inside its 
own and from all other spheres. For the latter purpose we need to expand chi about 
the other sites. Since chi is regular, except at its own site R, it must have an 
expansion about site R' of the form 



xii {■‘.r.) = Yfh ('^ '•«■) Y,.. {f,.) s,, ,, , , (k) 


(11) 


where j is that solution of the radial wave equation which is regular at the origin. 
The expansion is valid for • ^h® coefficients S are the so called 

KKR structure constants whose traditional normalization is such that eqn. (11) is 
correct when we choose 

Xk (k,?) = K p, (K,r) z' (12) 

It may be shown that 

^R' V RL ('^) “ 

’ Z" 

where 

El = R - K 

and 


Qi.... - lY,(r) Y;, (r) Y,„(r) rfV* (14) 

are the so called Gaunt coefficients. The matrix eqn.(13) is Hermitian. The major 
advantage of choosing the orbitals to be solutions of the ti'anslationally invariant 
wave equation (9) rather than the atomic orbitals is the simplicity of the expansion 
eqn. (11). The radial behaviour is j,.{K,r) regardless of the distance R - EL 
for a crystal one can perform the lattice-summations on the structure constants only 
as given below 

^Q'L'.QL ^ ^Q'V.{Q*T)L 


(15) 
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2 . 4 ( c ) Energy-Independent MTiFFriy-TiN-ORRiTAT .s: 

In a solid their appears a contineous band states and therefore the entire 
energy dependence should be supplied by the tails of the orbitals from the 

other atoms. This is achieved by augmenting the tails by the energy derivative 
function 



evaluated at some arbitrary energy Ey . This works well because of the following 
Taylor series 

(()(£, r) = (i)(r) + {E-E:) ^{r) + (17) 

with 

(|)(r) = ([)(£:,/) and (^(?) s U 

is well converged in the energy range of interest after the two first, linear terms. 

The linear LCMTO equations, which refer to as the LMTO equations may 
be written in the basis of the energy-independent muffin-tin orbitals. This involves 
some different integrals, which may be evaluated by means of the matrix elements. 
The LMTO secular matrix may be written in the form H - EO , which corresponds 

to the generalised eigenvalue problem 

L 

and which may be solved by efficient numerical techniques to give the eigen 
values and eigenvectors. Although we use the LMTO method in conjunction with a 
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cellular potential which is spherically symmetric inside the atomic sphere but not 
flat in any region. In connection with a muffin-tin potential the simplest procedure 
is to fix at zero and to integrate the Schrodinger equation out to the boundary of 
the atomic sphere. 


2.5 FP-LMTQ Method : 

In full- potential linear muffin tin orbital (FP-LMTO) method, the 
interstitial-potential matrix elements are expressed as, 


Kiv'i' = (xliW Xv'i'W (19) 

where / is the interstitial region, F/ is the interstitial potential and Xvi 1^ ^ LMTO 
envelope function centered at site v with angular momentum 1. 

A related problem is to bring into a tractable form the output charge density 
in the interstitial region, which is given as a linear combination of the products 
Xvi Xvv' • 11 seems reasonable that the separate contributions can be represented in 
a similar way, with a higher angular-momentum cutoff because they vary more 
strongly. Thus, coefficients are sought with the properly that, throughout the 
interstitial region, 

( 20 ) 

(*. K, a 

with 


= K (21) 

i.c. the are of the same general fonn as the LMTO envelope functions 

themselves. The latter are A:-dependent Bloch sums of Hankel functions whose 
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kinetic energy is usually chosen to be zero and the are replaced by periodic 
Bloch sums. 

Equation (20) is the central relation of the present approach. When equation 
(20) is substituted in equation (19), the matrix element then reduces to a linear 
combination of integrals of the functions times the interstitial potential. It is 
also assumed that the interstitial potential itself is expanded in functions of the type 
of equation (21). This is done for self-consistent molecular calculations because of 
the fact that the Poisson equation can be solved analytically in the Hankel-fiinction 
basis. The interstitial integral has now been expressed as a linear combination of 
integrals of products of pairs of Hankel functions i.e. the three center integral has 
been reduced to a sum of two-center integrals. By using Gauss’s theorem and the 
fact that the are eigenfunctions of the Laplace operator, we express the two- 
center integrals as surface integrals over the spheres. Thus, they are easy to 
calculate by means of standard stracture-constant expansions. Once an accurate 
enough expansion of the form (20) is available, the interstitial potential matrix 
elements can be evaluated. 

One of the difficult step in this method is the determination of the 
coefficients in the expansion of equation (20). For the case that the interstitial 
region is not too large we can introduce extra empty spheres for the loosely packed 
systems. Then every point in the interstitial region lies close to one or more atomic 
spheres. This together with the fact that the products are smooth fiinctions, 
suggests that a suitable representation can be obtained by interpolating between the 
surfaces of the spheres. This can be done by adjusting the coefficients in equation 
(20) until the best fit of the values and slopes of the right-hand side to the values 
and slopes of the product is obtained on all spheres simultaneously. 

The one-center expansion near site fi is 




( 22 ) 
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where is given as in equation (21) and is defined similarly for the 

spherical Bessel function, both at the same kinetic energy as x . The final result 
for the interstitial matrix element then is 


+ +biV^,b: 


( 23 ) 


The matrices D^, are all independent of k. The evaluation of the non-spherical 
potential terms inside the atomic spheres leads to an expression of the same form 
as in eqn.(22), with the D^, replaced by integrals which give the coupling 
between the augmented heads and tails on the juth sphere. Thus, once the matrices 
in eqn. (22) have been calculated, the corrections to the muffin-tin potential from 
inside the spheres and from the interstitial can be treated together. Now the full 
potential calculation has in this way been reduced to minimum, namely that of 
evaluating the effect of the non-spherical potential in the spheres. Therefore, this 
method for finding the coefficients in the expansion of equation (20) is suitable for 
self-consistent computations for fixed atomic positions. 


2.6 Advantages Of LMTO Method : 

The present method has several advantages, (i) Only a minimal basis set is 
required in the method, thus it enables its applications to large unit cells with high 
efficiency, (ii) The method treats all the elements of the periodic table in a similar 
manner. Thus, the atoms with a large number of core states and the metals having 
predominantly d- or f- character can be treated easily, (iii) As the augmentation 
procedure generates the correct shape of the wave function near the nuclei, it is 
quite accurate, (iv) The use of atom-centered basis functions belonging to the 
different values of the angular momentum in the method helps one to have a quite 
clear physical picture, (v) It fully includes the influence of the semicore states on 
the binding properties and the band structure of the material. 
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2.7 Advantages Of FP-I.MTO MF.THon : 

It has been noted that quite reliable results could be obtained by employing 
a LMTO basis set if all the potential terms are determined accurately. For this, the 
sizes of the atomic spheres are slirnnk so as to make them non-overlapping. The 
potential matrix elements are then split into two parts; one contribution coming 
from the atomic spheres and the other i.e. the atomic sphere one is easy to evaluate 
by expanding it in terms of the usual spherical harmonics. On the other hand, the 
evaluation of the interstitial contribution is quite difficult and very time consuming 
if done by standard techniques. Efforts have been made to find an efficient and 
quick way to determine the interstitial contribution. In the method used in the 
present work, the interstitial quantities were expanded in terms of the spherical 
Hankel functions. The involved three centre-integrals were expressed as the linear 
sum of two centre integrals. These two centre integrals involving Hankel functions 
can easily be evaluated analytically. The method does not employ the plane waves 
and is thus applicable to the periodic as well as the non-periodic systems which are 
so often need to be treated especially when there occur impurities, defects and the 
lattice distortions or atomic relaxations. 
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EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 


The electronic structure of atoms can be studied by a number of 
experimental techniques. These experimental methods measuring or giving 
information about the electronic stmcture and electronic density of states may be 
broadly categorized as follows; methods studying (i) valence band region (ii) gap 
region and (iii) the conduction band region. We present below a brief description 
of some of the experimental techniques. 


3.1 Photoemission Spectroscopy: 

Photoemission spectroscopy (PES) is based on the phenomenon of 
photoemission, which was detected by Hertz in 1887. In 1905, Einstein proposed 
the concept of "photon" and explained the photoelectric effect using the following 
simple formula 

Ek = hv - Eb - Wo, 

where Ek is kinetic energy of photoelectron, hv is the photon energy, Eb is binding 
energy of the electron, and Wo is work function of the material. Though the main 
point of this formula is that the energy of light is quantized, in view of experiment, 
this also says that if we use this "photoelectron effect", we can know the electron 
energy state inside the material. That is, we can know the electronic structure of 
the matter. Fig. 3.1 exhibits the ingredients of a modem PE experiment. The light 
source is either a gas discharge lamp, an X-Ray tube, or a synchrotron radiation 
source. The light (vector potential (A) impinges on the sample, which is a gas or 
the surface of a solid, and the electrons excited by tire photoelectric effect are then 
analyzed with respect to their kinetic energy Ekm and their momentum p in an 
electrostatic analyzer. Fig. 3.2 shows schematically how the energy-level diagram 
and the energy distribution of photoemilted electrons relate to each other. The solid 
sample has core levels and a valence band. In the present case of a metal, the Ferari 
energy Ep is at the top of the valence band and has a separation Wo from the 
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vacuum level Evac. If photoabsorption takes place in a core level with binding 
energy Eb (Eb — 0 at Ep), the photoelectrons can be detected with kinetic energy 
Ekin — hv- Wq-Eb in the vacuum. If the energy distribution of the emitted electron is 
plotted as in Fig. 3.2, their number per energy interval often gives a replica of the 
electron-energy distribution in the solid. This is an attractive feature of PES; it is 
able to provide us information on the electron energy distribution in a material. 

But modem photoemission spectroscopy was available only in 1970's 
because we need the electron energy analyzer and ultra high vacuum (UHV) 
environment to get the undistorted data. One reason we need the UHV condition is 
the short escape depth of electron for study of solid surface, which is typically of 
the order of a few angstrom. This means that any spectroscopy of a solid suface 
involving electrons requires electrons from a very thin layer of the sample. Thus, if 
one wishes to learn about the bulk properties of the solid, one has to work with 
atomically clean surfaces. Surface contamination is another reason for UHV. 
Typically, the measure time for PES is of the order of ten minutes, so if the UHV 
condition is not satisfied, the signal come from not sample but contaminants. The 
required minimal pressure to experiment PES is around low 10'® torr and the lower 
the better. 


3.2. X-RAY PHQTOEMISSION SPECTROSCOPY fXPS^ AND 
Ultraviolet Phqtoemission Spectroscopy fUPS) : 

The UPS and XPS measurements are the most powerful and universally 
applicable methods for obtaining direct information about the electron energy 
levels in the valence and atomic core regions, respectively. Photoemission is an 
excitation process. (Fig. 3,3), 

XPS is photoemission spectroscopy using X-ray as a photon source. The 
energy range of X-ray in XPS is usually more than 1000 eV. X-ray of these energy 
range can be obtained by using characteristic X-ray line spectrum, which is due to 
transition of electron from high energy state to low one. When an atom is 
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bombarded by high energy electrons, some iimer atomic electrons are sometimes 
knocked out, leaving vacancies in the iimer shell. These vacancies are filled by 
electrons with outer high energy states, in which process the X-ray emits 
corresponding the energy difference between these two states. Most widely used 
targets to obtain X-ray in XPS are A1 and Mg. The energy of A1 K-alpha line is 
1486.6 eV and Mg K-alpha 1253.6 eV. 

A typical photoemission spectrum thus consists of peaks due to 
photoelectrons, which escape from various levels in the sample with no subsequent 
inelastic collisions, together with a continuous low background from electrons that 
undergo inelastic scattering before leaving the sample. The photoexcitation of core 
levels requires photons of relatively large energies, typically in the X-ray range. 
This type of spectroscopy is frequently referred to as X-ray photoemission 
spectroscopy (XPS). If one is interested in studying only the valence states, 
ultraviolet photons result in lower electron kinetic energies which generally allow 
both higher signal levels and greater resolution. Such studies are usually referred to 
as ultraviolet photoemission spectroscopy or UPS. 

The UV sources used in the UPS have generally been rare-gas-discharge 
lamps. In recent years, synchrotron radiation from electron discharge rings has 
become useful as a light source for both X-ray and UV spectroscopic studies. UPS 
is one of the most usefril tools to study the valence band structure of the condensed 
matters. It usually uses the He I line (hv = 21.22 eV) or He II line (hv = 40.8) as a 
photon source. Comparing with XPS, the resolution of the UPS is rather high 
(~MeV), so this is adequate for studying band stmctures though it is more surface 
sensitive than XPS. One useful feature of sources of polarized light is that 
polarized photons can provide information about the symmetry of the electronic 
states being probed. 
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FIG. 3.1 Ingredients of a modem PE experiment 
FIG. 3.2 The energy-level diagram and the energy distribution of 
photoemitted electrons 





I FIG. 3.3 Energy level diagram for the electronic structure of a solid 

showing processes involved in X-ray and UV - 
photoemission spectroscopy. 
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3.3 ARUPS And KRTPES : 

Wave vector- or ^-resolved band structures were eventually determined by 
using angle resolved ultraviolet photoemission spectroscopy (ARUPS) and angle- 
or A:-resolved inverse photoemission spectroscopy (ARIPES, KRIPES). 
Photoemission spectroscopy was widely applied after new sources for ultraviolet 
light and soft X-rays became available. Differentially pumped, windowless 
discharge lamps equipped with monochromators are laboratory line-sources which 
may be routinely operated to yield photons between 16.8 and 40.8 eV while 
continuum of synchrotron radiation became accessible from electron storage rings. 


3.4 Auger Electron Spectroscopy (AES^: 

The Auger electron spectroscopy is a very powerftxl technique for the 
study of both the valence as well as conduction bands, (see Fig. 3.4). After an 
atomic core level is ionized by an energetic electron or photon, the hole in the 
inner shell can be filled by an electron from a less tightly bound level with the 
simultaneous emission of a photon or of a second electron that carries off the 
energy gained by the first. The latter non-radiative, decay process is referred to as 
an Auger process, after Pierre Auger who first identified the process back in 1 925. 
The Auger electrons with the largest energy provide information about the initial 
core states and, like XPS spectra, can thus be used for elemental analysis. Because 
each element gives rise to many different Auger transitions, one must in most 
cases, consider several transitions for elemental analysis. 

Changes in the valence electron densities will also markedly alter the 
energy distribution of the emitted Auger electrons, in other words, Auger chemical 
shifts are large. However, because Auger emission involves three different levels, 
these shifts are difficult to predict or interpret theoretically. One can, nevertheless, 
use the Auger spectra to provide important qualitative information. 
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FIG. 3.4 


Energy level diagram for the electronic structure of a solid 
depicting Auger processes. 


AUGER ELECTRON SPECTROSCOPY 



CORE STATES 



3.5 Low Energy Et.ectron Diffraction (LEED> 


There are essentially two types of LEED instruments; display-type systems 
and diffractometers. In display type systems as shown in Fig. 3.5(a), the electrons 
scattered into a large solid angle segment are observed simultaneously on a 
fluorescent screen. The inelastically scattered electrons and the secondary electrons 
generated by the incident beam are eliminated by a retarding field between the 
grids. In a diffractometer the electrons are scattered into a small solid angle are 
measured with a Faraday cup or channeltron after passing tlirough a retarding field, 
(see Fig. 3.5(b) ). Detector and crystal are rotated in a suitable manner so that all 
desired angles of incidence and diffraction may be covered. Diffractometers are far 
superior for quantitative intensity measurements but the display type of system has 
the advantage of speedy observation. 

The electron gun usually produces a beam on the specimen with 0.1-10 pA 
current and a diameter from 10''* to 10'^ m depending on electron energy (10-200 
eV). The coherence of the beam is determined by the angular divergence. The 
scattered amplitudes have to be added only for the atoms within a coherence region 
and the total scattering is obtained by adding the scattered intensity of all 
coherence regions within the beam cross-section. Utmost surface perfection is 
essential for many quantitative studies but LEED patterns can be obtained easily 
from microscopically very rough and inhomogeneous surfaces. In order to keep the 
surface clean pressures below 10'® Torr have to be maintained during observation. 



FIG. 3.5 LEED Instruments 


(a) Display-Type Systems 

(b) Diffractometers 
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GaAsi xNx ALLOYS 


4.1 Introductton : 


In the past more than two decades, great attention has been devoted to the 
investigation of the electronic, excitonic and impurity properties of the 
semiconductor heterostmctuxes, III - V semiconducting alloys etc. The interest for 
such investigations has been developed because of their wide range of potential 
device applications. 

Recently, a new class of semiconductor alloys has been discovered in 
which one of the constituent elements is replaced by an element with highly 
dissimilar properties. The substitution of the group V element in group III-V 
compounds with small amount of nitrogen leads to drastic changes on the 
electronic properties. The most important effect is the reduction of the band gap, 

GaAs, which has comparatively smaller band gap, plays an important role 
in semiconductor industry. GaAs is one of the most widely and extensively studied 
III-V group semi-conductor compound. This is tme primarily due to extraordinary 
importance of GaAs as base material in solid state devices.. Among all the semi- 
conductor compounds, the gallium nitride (GaN) is emerging as one of the 
wonderful and the most promising material for the modem electronic and 
optoelectronic devices. It is mainly due to its wide direct band gap that would 
widely and extensively serve for applications in light-emitting devices operating in 
the blue and ultraviolet region. In fact GaN has many attracting properties such as 
stability at high temperature, considerable hardness and potential device 
applications. The alloys of III-V elements, which possess wide-energy gaps, are 
important for the development of the optoelectronic devices in the high frequency 
region. In the case of GaAsi-xNx alloys, one expects to observe a variation of band 
gap from a value of 1.52 eV (GaAs) to a value of 3.3 eV (GaN). Thus a blue shift 
of the photoluminescence edge should have been observed experiraently with the 
addition of N- atoms. On the contrary, a red shift of the photoluminescence edge 
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has been observed in these alloys [46], In the alloys like AlxGai-xN, where the 
lattice mismatch between the end components is about 2.9%, one observes a 
dominant role played by the cations in determining the electronic structure and the 
band gaps. On the other hand, in the GaAsi-xNx alloys, the lattice mismatch is as 
large as 20% and the effects of various anion component concentrations are seen 
to be anomalous. 

Compound semiconductor alloys of the type AxBi.xC are often considered 
to consist of a regular arrangement of A and B atoms on a face centered cubic (fee) 
sublattice. However, real alloys may, in general, be random. Deviations from 
randomness have been observed like phase separation i. e., formation of distinct 
AC and BC rich phases. Another case of deviation is the occurrence of order seen 
in both types of alloys AxBj.xC and ABi-xCx. In extreme case of perfect order, one 
may observe alternating layers of pure AC and pure BC in cation variant systems 
AxBi-xC or AB and AC pure layers in the anion variant systems ABi-xCx. 

A full potential self consistent linear muffin tin orbital (FP-LMTO) method 
in the local density approximation (LDA) has been employed to investigate the 
electronic stmeture of the fourteen ordered GaAsi-x Nx alloys with x = 0,0, 0.037, 
0.074, 0.111, 0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.407, 0.50, 0.625, 0.75, 0.875, 0.963 and 1.0 . In 
the local density approximation, we observe a near closure of the band gap in the 
concentration range x = 0.125 to x = 0.625 of the N atoms. It makes a possibility 
of the fabrication of the III-V light emitting devices covering the whole optical 
region. Earlier, Rubio and Cohen [45] have employed a psuedo-potential theory in 
the local density approximation to obtain a gap of 0.06 eV for one case only i.e., 
25% concentration of N atoms. They have also performed a quasi-particle study 
and observed an opening of the band gap in LDA by about 0.7 eV. 

Bellaiche et al [61] have discussed the electronic properties of some 
ordered alloys and quasirandom stmetures of Ga-As-N alloys by using local 
empirical pseudopotentials in the plane- wave pseudopotential approach. A fitting 
with the GW band stmetures, experimental band gaps and LDA deformation 
potentials was adopted to obtain the atomic potentials. For each composition. 
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results were averaged over a few randomly selected configurations. They 
considered a bimodal distribution of bond lengths. 

In contrast to Bellaiche et al [61], we have investigated the electronic 
structure of the ordered and the random GaAsi-xNx alloys by using a fully ab- 
initio LMTO method without adopting any fitting procedure. Although, we have 
adopted an unimodal distribution of bond lengths in major part of our calculations, 
the effects of bimodal distribution have been studied in a typical case and the 
results are not seen to be affected significantly. 


4.2 Calculation And Results : 

For the calculation of the charge density and the potential, the LMTO 
envelopes are expanded in terms of the Hankel-functions having the spherical 
harmonic components 1^4. Three values -0.01, -1.0 and -2.3 Ry for the decay 
factor in the Hankel functions are used in the construction of the muffin tin 
orbitals for real atoms. In the interstitial region two values -0.01 and -1.0 Ry of 
the decay factor have been employed. Each supercell contains an equal number of 
the real atomic muffin tin spheres (MTS) and the empty MTS’s . The scalar 
relativistic effects have been considered in all the calculations. For the exchange 
correlation potential, the parametrization of Hedin and Lmdqvist [62] has been 
chosen. In the present method, the wave functions of the core electrons of the 
atoms are relaxed and in the self consistent calculation in each iteration, the core 
electron charge density is recalculated. 

We consider here a fee lattice for all the alloys. A unit cell containing 8 
molecular units (16 atom) has been employed for the different crystal stmetures of 
GasAsg-nNn alloys for n = 0 - 8. For low concentrations of N or As atoms i. e., for x 
= 0.037, 0.074, 0.111, 0.407 and 0.963, a bigger unit cell or supercell containing 
27 molecular units (54 atoms) has been employed. 
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The non-overlapping radii of muffin-tin spheres are chosen to be 2. 17, 2.15 
& 1.43 a. u. for Ga, As and N, respectively. We use muffin tin orbitals (MTO’s) of 
4s, 4p, 3d (4d) type for Ga (As) atoms and the 2s and 2p type MTO’s for N. In a 
separate calculation, we have also considered Ga-4d states instead Ga-3d states as 
valence states at several N concentrations. However, the results are not 
significantly changed except for a small change in the magnitude of the band gap. 

For the different structures of the ordered GaAsi.xNx alloys, the lattice 
parameters have been calculated by minimizing the crystal energy for each system. 
We compare these calculated lattice parameters with the available experimental 
values and the others calculated values in Table 4.1 . The variation is shown in Fig 
4.1. The variation is seen to be a nonlinear one. The departure from the linearity is 
appreciable. The presently calculated values for GaN is in excellent aginement 
with the experiment, whereas for GaAs the lattice parameter is seen to be well 
within 2% of the experimental value. Our calculated values are quite close to those 
reported for some alloys by other workers but are somewhat on higher side. The 
discrepancy may arise because of the use of correlation schemes by other workers 
which are different from the present one. 

In all future calculations, the above calculated lattice parameters have been 
used. Further, for every ordered structure the bond lengths for the Ga-As and the 
Ga-N bonds are taken to be the same i. e., we assume an unimodal distribution of 
bond lengths. The effect of bimodal distribution of bond lengths is investigated in 
the later part of this article. 

4.2(a) Ordered Structures : 

The crystal lattices for all the considered ordered alloys have the zinc 
blende structure. In Figs. 4.2 & 4.3, the electronic structure is depicted for the 16 
and 54 atom supercells, respectively. For brevity, we have not included the band 
structures for x = 0.625 and 0.875 in Fig. 4.2. The lengths of the primitive lattice 
vectors for the 16 and 54 atom supercell are, respectively doubled and tripled as 
compared to those of the two-atom unit cell. It results into the zone folding. Also, 
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TABLE 4.1 : 

Variation of lattice constant with concentration of the constituent 
atoms in the ordered GaAsi.xNx structures. All values are measured 
in A . 


SYSTEM (X) 

PRESENT 

OTHER CAL. 

EXPT. 

0.000 

5.55 

5.61“ 

16? 

0.125 

5.46 



0.250 

5.36 

5.30^^ 


0.375 

5.26 



0.500 

5.14 

5.12“ 


0.625 

4.95 



0.750 

4.83 



0.875 

4.66 



1.000 

4.50 

4.42*^ , 4.48“, 4.30^ 

4.50® 


a Model dielectric function, Zhu and Louie 1 99 1 . [63] 
b Numerical Data and Functional Relationships in Science and 
Technology 1982. [64] 

c Pseudopotential, Rubio and Cohen 1995. [45] 
d Pseudopotential, Rubio et al 1993. [34] 
e LMTO - ASA, Albanesi et al 1993. [37] 
f Pseudopotential, Jenkins et al 1994. [65] 
g Optical absorption, Lei et al 1992. [66] 





FIG. 4.1 Lattice constant variation in the ordered GaAsi.xNx alloys. 

Experimental data is taken from “Numerical Data and 
Functional Relationships in Science and Technology 1982 
[64]” and Lei et al 1992 [66]. The results of other calculations 
are taken from Refs. Zhu and Louie 1991 [63], Rubio and 
Cohen 1995 [45] mdRubio etal 1993[34]. 



Lattice Constant Variation in 
ordered GaAsi_xNx Alloys 

Present cal. 
Others cal. 
Expt. 

Random 
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the number of branches increase according to the larger number of molecular units 
in the supercell. The symmetry points of the bcc Biillouin zone are W (0.5, 0.25, 
0), L (0.25, 0.25, 0.25), T (0, 0, 0), X (0.5, 0, 0) and K (0.375, 0.375, 0). In Figs. 
4.2 & 4.3, the dispersion curves are shown only in the vicinity of the fundamental 
energy gap. In all future calculations, the origin of energy is chosen at the top of 
the valence band. 

For the end component ordered stracture, GagAss, the point group 

symmetry is Td. A set of 19 special k -points are selected in the irreducible part of 
the Brillouin zone for achieving the self- consistent results. The energy gap is a 
direct one equal to 0.61 eV. The states just above the bottom of the conduction 
band corresponds to the X-point of the Brillouin zone for the two atom unit cell. It 
happens because of the zone folding. The valence band maximum (VBM) is 
composed of As-p like states whereas the conduction band minimum (CBM) is 
composed of the s-like orbitals mainly of Ga having some contribution from As. 
It may be noted that the value of energy gap for this ordered structure in the GW 
approximation is 1.3 eV [45]. This value is again underestimated by 0.22 eV as 
compared to the experimental value of 1.52 eV . 

For the most dilute ordered structure Ga 27 Asae N (3.7 % of N), the point 
group symmetry is again Td . The N-atoms lying in the adjacent 54 atom supercells 
are sixth neighbours among themselves. The calculated electron structure in the 
neighbourhood of the energy gap is shown in Fig. 4.3. The band gap is 0.44 eV. 
The VBM is comprised of almost all the p-orbitals of the three constituent atoms 
N, Ga and As but the main contributions are from the N and As atoms. On the 
other hand, the main contributors to the CBM are the antibonding mixed states of 
N(s), Ga(s,p) and As (s,p) orbitals. For all the other alloy systems the main 
contributors are the s-like orbitals of N and Ga atoms with some contribution from 
the of As (s) orbitals. 

For the next dilute ordered structure Ga 27 AS 25 N 2 (7.4 % of N), two atomic 
configurations having different point group symmetries C 2 V mid Csv were 
considered. In the C 2 V symmetric configuration, two N-atoms are next nearest 
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neighbours among themselves whereas in the Csv point group configuration, two 
N-atoms are fourth neighbours among themselves. For the Cav and Cav point group 
symmetries, the magnitudes of the band gap are seen to be different i.e., 0.283 and 
0.350 eV, respectively. The variation of gap is seen to be small for the two 
different locations of the two N-atoms in the supercell. For brevity, we do not 
include the results obtained for Cav -symmetry in the presentation of the results. 

In the Ga 27 As24 Na ordered structure, the three N atoms are second 
neighbours among themselves and the point group symmetry is Cav • The 
magnitude of energy gap decreases to 0.11 eV. The orbital composition of the 
valence band maximum and that of the conduction band minimum are similar to 
the above discussed ordered alloys. 

For the ordered GaAso. 875 No .125 system, the symmetry is Ta . There is one 
N-atom in 16-atom supercell and the N-atoms of the two adjacent supercells are 
fourth neighbours among themselves. A remarkable observation is that the band 
gap vanishes at this small concentration of N atoms. In LDA, the ordered alloy 
becomes metallic (zero band gap) at x = 0.125. The hybridized s - orbitals of all 
the atoms fill the energy gap completely. In fact, at the F- point where the closure 
of gap is seen, the states at VBM is comprised of the mixed As(p) and N(p) 
orbitals. Also, the charge inside the MT sphere of N has increased. We observe a 
localization of charge on N-atom. 

For X = 0.25, again two different configurations of N atoms have been 
chosen. In C 2 v symmetry, two N-atoms are next nearest neighbours among 
themselves, whereas in Csv symmetry, the nearest two N-atoms are seen to be the 
third neighbours among themselves. For the C 2 V and C^y point group symmetries, 
the band gap is seen to be 0.064 and 0.0 eV, respectively. However, we have not 
included the results obtained for the Csv symmetry in Table 4.2. The present value, 
0.064 eV for energy gap obtained for Cav - point group symmetry is in agreement 
with the value 0.06 eV reported by Rubio and Cohen, 1995. The inclusion of the 
many body effects such as considered in the GW approximation may reveal a finite 
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energy gap instead of the closure of the gap. Rubio and Cohen have calculated the 
GW value as 0.7 eV. The charge inside the MT sphere of N increases further. 

For, X = 0.375, the three N-atoms are next nearest neighbours among 
themselves and the point group symmetry is Cav . The lowest conduction states 
enter the valence band and the band gap is zero. The MT sphere for N atom 
acquires more charge. 

For the next ordered structure, Gaa? As 26 Nn supercell, the point group 
symmetry is chosen to be Csv • There are two sets of clusters of N-atoms out of the 
total eleven N atoms. A cluster of four atoms is far separated from another set of 7 
atoms. The N-atoms are second neighbours among themselves in each set. The 
minimum separation between the N-atoms in one set and the other set is equivalent 
to a separation between fourth neighbours. The seven atoms lying in the second 
set form a centered hexagonal normal to the <1 1 1> axis. The calculated energy gap 
is zero and we observe a closure of gap. 

For the GaAso.so N 0.50 ordered alloy, again the two atomic configurations 
having different point group symmetries Td and Cav were considered. For Cav 
symmetry, the nearest N-atoms lie in the second neighbouring lattice positions. 
For the Td and Cav point group symmetries, the magnitudes of the band gap are 
0,00 and 0.16 eV, respectively. Rubio and Cohen [45] have obtained a band gap of 
0.4 eV without including Ga-3d states in their calculation. Their reported GW 
value is 1.0 eV. We do not present the results obtained for the Cav symmetry in 
Table 4.2. The charge in the MT sphere of N is large. 

For X = 0.625, the point group symmetry is Cav . The band gap is seen to be 
0.01 1 eV. For the GaAso.asNo.as ordered alloy (x = 0.75), the point group symmetry 
is Cav • The dispersion curves are similar to those of GaAso.soNo 50 alloy except that 
the direct band gap is 0.34 eV. The ionic gap is wide (-8 to - 1 1 eV). For an 
alloy containing 12.5 % of As atoms, i.e., GaAso.ias N 0.875 the point group 
symmetry is Td in a 16 atom supercell. The band gap is seen to be 1. 12 eV. 
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FIG. 4.2 Electronic dispersion curves for the ordered GaAsi.xNx alloys 
(a) X - 0.00, (b) X = 0.125, (c) x = 0.25, (d) x = 0.375, (e) x = 
0.50, (f) x = 0.75 and (g) x = 1.0 . The origin of energy has 
been chosen at the valence band maximum. 
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FIG. 4.3 Electronic dispersion curves for the ordered GaAsi.xNx alloys 
(a) X = 0.037, (b) X = 0.074, (c) x = 0.1 1 1, (d) x = 0.407 and 
(e) X = 0.963, The origin of energy has been chosen at the 
valence band maximum. 
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On the other end of the alloy system, for one As atom in the 54 atom 
supercell (Ga 27 As N 26 ) the point group symmetry is Ta . The electronic structure is 
depicted in Fig.4.3 (e). The band gap is smaller than that of pure GaN lattice and is 
equal to 1.66 eV. 

For the GasNs ordered structure, the other end component of alloys the 
direct band gap is 1.90 eV. The point group symmetry is Ta . The states lying just 
above the bottom of conduction band corresponds to the X-point of the Brillouin 
zone seen in the two-atom unit cell of GaN. The VBM originates from the N(p) 
states and the CBM from the antibonding mixed s-like states of N and Ga, This 
somewhat lower value of band gap in comparison to other results [34, 37, 65] may 
arise because of the use of different exchange - correlation potentials by other 
workers. 

We observes an accumulation of charge or more localized charge around 
the N-atom in the concentration range 0.111 to 0.625. The N-atoms behave more 
atomic like . The resulting fall in the potential energy leads to the lowering of N-2s 
states in the fundamental energy gap filling it partially or completely. Similar 
conclusion has been drawn by Rubio and Cohen [45]. 

In order to see the effects of bimodal distribution of bond lengths on the 
electronic structure as a typical case we perform a separate calculation for the 
ordered Gag AsvN alloy. In this alloy the bond length for each GaAs and GaN bond 
is same and is equal to 2.38 A in an unimodal distribution of bond lengths. In 
order to see the effect of the variation of bond length we have chosen a value of 
2.02 A for all the four neighbouring GaN bonds around the central N atom 
keeping the bond lengths of the GaAs bonds equal to 2.38 A . The band gap is 
seen to be 0.035 eV against a zero value obtained for a Ga-N bond length of 2.38 
A. Thus, the zero band gap seen in a finite concentration range of N does not seem 
to be affected significantly in a bimodal distribution of bond lengths. 
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The direct band gap energy of the GaAs uxNx ordered alloys, is presented 
in Table 4.2. A closure of gap is observed from x == 0.125 to 0.625 . The calculated 
band gaps are compared with the available experimental data for x = 0.0 and 1.0 
and the other calculated values available for x = 0.0, 0.25, 0.50 and 1,0. The 
variation of band gap energy with concentration x of N atoms is shown in Fig. 4.4. 


4.2(b^ Random Alloys : 

In general, one may not expect occurrence of a particular ordered structure. 
A more probable situation is the occurrence of a number of various different local 
atomic configurations in different parts of an alloy. The alloy may be a disordered 
one depending upon the growth conditions. The properties of the disordered alloy 
may be simulated by considering the statistical mechanical distributions of the 
ordered structures. A cluster expansion method has been adopted [67-69] in the 
past for obtaining such a statistical mechanical description. It has been suggested 
that the coefficient of the cluster expansion method may be obtained by a first 
principle calculation of a set of ordered structures. This method which was first 
used for binary alloys can be extended to the ternary alloy in case the disorder is 
assumed to occur only on one type of sites say anion or cation as is the case for the 
presently discussed AB i-x C x alloys. One simplifies the calculation by truncating 
the cluster expansion at the level of nearest neighbour interactions. For a 
tetrahedron structure one studies the five basic structures corresponding to the 
nearest neighbour tetrahedron B 4-11 Cn (n = 0 - 4 ) . The statistical mechanical 
property of the alloys may be considered as the property seen for the random 
alloys. Any statistical property F(x) at a particular concentration x may be 
expanded as 




where, Fn is the property for the anion tetraliedron and (x) is the 
probability of the occurrence of cluster B 4 -n C n • 
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The probability of each cluster which is in general temperature dependent 
should be obtained at any given temperature by minimizing the free energy with 
respect to the probability Pn (x,T). However, we assume here a temperature 
independent random distribution function for the probability given by 

Pn(x)= x" (l-jc)'*'" (2) 


A similar calculation has been done by earlier workers [37, 69, 70]. This is 
obviously a first approximation and may be expected to be valid for the case of 
frozen - in disorder of the gas or liquid phase from which the solid solutions are 
quenched. 

Using eq.(l) we have calculated the band gap for the random alloys at 
different concentrations of N and have included the results in Fig 4.4. We observes 
a very large bowing in the energy gap curve with a minimum value of 0.1 14 eV at 
x = 0.375. 


Our results compare very well with those obtained by Bellachie et al [61] 
for electronic structure. Similar to them, we observe a weak localization of the 
conduction band minimum wavefunctions around N atoms in the N- impurity 
region, (dilute N alloys) and a strong localization of valence band maximum 
wavefunctions around As atoms in the As impurity region (N- dominated alloys ). 
For some of their “ special quasirandom structmres” which are different from our 
fixed zinc blende structures, they obtain a negative band gap in contrast to our zero 
band gap. These authors have obtained a minimum value of band gap equal to 0.4 
eV for x = 0.50 random alloy in contrast to our value of 0.3 eV for the random 
alloy obtained here without using any fitting procedure. 
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Table 4.2 : Band Gap Variation in the ordered GaAsi.xNx structures. 
All energies are measured in eV. 


SYSTEM 

PRESENT 

OTHER CALCULATION. 

EXPT. 

(X) 

CAL. 

LDA 

GW 


0.000 

0.61 

0.60“ 

1.3" 

1,52*^ 

0.037 

0.44 




0.074 

0.28 




0.111 

0.110 




0.125 

0.000 




0.250 

0.0640 

0.06" 

0.7" 


0.375 

0.000 




0.407 

0.000 




0.500 

0.000 

0.40" 

1.0" 


0.625 

0.011 




0.750 

0.340 




0.875 

1.120 




0.963 

1.660 




1.000 

1.900 

2.10“, 1.97", 
2.32^“, 

3.1“ 

3.20®, 3.30^ 
3.52\ 3.4J 


a Model dielectric function, Zhu and Louie 1991 . [63] 
b Numerical Data and Functional Relationships in Science and Technology 
1982. [64] 

c Pseudopotential or quasi particle energy, Rubio and Cohen 1995. [45] 
d Pseudopotential, Rubio et al \993.[2>A'\ 
e LMTO-AS A, Albanesi et al 1 993 . [37] 
f Pseudopotential, Jenkins et al 1994. [65] 
g Optical absorption, Lei etal 1992. [66] 

h Photoluminescence and cathodoluminescence, Paisely et al 1989. [71] 
i Cathodoluminescence at 53 K on epitaxial films, Harrison 1985. [72] 
j Optical absorption, Yoshida et al\9%2.\12i\ 





FIG. 4.4 Variation of band gap with the concentration x for the 
ordered and random GaAsi.xNx alloys. The results of other 
calculations are taken from Refs. Zhu and Louie 1991, Rubio 
and Cohen 1995 and Rubio et al. 1993. 
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AlAsi.xNx ALLOYS 

5.1 INTRQDUCTTON! 

The semiconducting alloys of III-V elements exhibit very interesting 
electronic properties such as variation or lowering of energy band gap etc. 
Normally, the energy band gap variation is seen to be linear in III-V 
semiconducting alloys in which the concentration of cation component is varied as 
reported in Gai-xA^N alloys [66, 70]. But, on the other hand, in some III-V alloys 
when the concentration of anion component is varied, the band gap reduces to a 
very small value or some times to zero (i.e. metallic behaviour) as has been seen in 
GaAsi.xNx alloys at low concentrations. Thus, these mixed group V alloys such as 
Al(Ga)Asi.xNx can in principle allow one to close the band gap between the 
nitrides and the arsenides and will enable the fabrication of III-V light emitting 
devices covering the entire visible spectrum. 

The III-V nitride semiconductors are potentially useful as high frequency, 
microwave and short-wavelength electroluminescent devices. The specific role of 
nitrogen is in the formation of short bonds which leads to smaller lattice constants 
than for other III-V semiconductors. At ambient conditions the AIN crystallizes in 
the hexagonal wurtzite structure, but the zinc blende structure is only slightly 
higher in energy [74]. These nitride compounds undergo a structural phase 
tr ans formation to rocksalt structure under high pressure such as 12.9 GP for AIN 
[75]. Very few ab initio calculations of the electronic and physical properties of 
group III nitrides, arsenides and their alloys have been reported in the literature. 
Christensen and Gorczyca [32] have investigated the optical and structural 
properties of III-V nitrides by means of band structure and total energy 
calculations. 

Experimental results for the electronic properties and the microscopic 
parameters of AIN and AlAsi-xNx alloys have been scarce due to difficulties in 
growing high quality single crystals. More experimental work is required on these 
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compounds to understand the various physical properties. Rubio and Cohen [45] 
have performed a pseudopotential and quasiparticle study of the ordered AlAsj.xNx 
alloys. 


5.2 Calculation And Results; 

For the calculation of electronic properties of ordered AlAsi.xNx alloys, an 
unit cell having eight molecular units has been considered. The calculations for 
nine ordered systems of AlAsi-xNx alloys (x= 0.0, 0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.50, 0.625, 
0.75, 0.875 and 1.0) have been performed. 

The radii of non overlapping spheres drawn around each real and empty 
atoms are properly chosen for each value of concentration (x) except for nitrogen 
atom for which the radius of atomic sphere is chosen to be the same and equal to 
1.43 a. u. The radius of atomic sphere A1 atom is varied from 2.30 to 1.92 a. u. The 
radius of As atomic sphere varies from 2.26 to 1.88 a. u.. A1 (3s,3p, 3d), As (4s, 4p, 
4d) and N(2s,2p) states are considered as valence states. 


5.2 (a) Ordered Structures: 


The lattice parameters for different values of x in ordered AlAsi.xNx alloys 
have been calculated by obtaining the minimum energy for each system and are 
plotted in Fig. 5.1. The calculated values are compared with other calculations and 
also with experimental values (see Table 5.1). The calculated values of lattice 
parameters for x = 0 and 1 are very close to the available experimental values. The 
variation of lattice parameter with x is seen to be non - linear. Our values are 
slightly at higher site than those reported by Rubio and Cohen [45] for some 
stractures. 


The calculated electronic dispersion curves are presented in Fig. 5.2. 
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Table 5.1: 

Variation of lattice constant with concentration of the constituent 
atoms in the ordered AlAsi.xNx stmctures. All values are measured in 

A. 


SYSTEM (X) 

PRESENT 

OTHER CAL. 

EXPT. 

0.000 

5.56 

5.61" 

5.66’’ 

0.125 

5.46 



0.250 

5.34 

5.28" 


0.375 

5.19 



0.500 

5.08 

4.91" 


0.625 

4.91 



0.750 

4.74 



0.875 

4.54 



1.000 

4.39 

4.35"’^ 

4.37" 


a (Ref. 63) b (Re£64) c (Ref.45) d (Ref 37) e (Ref 76) 




FIG. 5.2 Electronic dispersion curves for the ordered AlAsi-xNx alloys 
(a) X = 0.00, (b) X = 0.125, (c) x = 0.25, (d) x = 0.375, (e) x = 
0.50, (f) X = 0.75, (g)x = 0.875 and (h) x=l .0. 
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For Alg Asg ordered system, the point group symmetry is Ta- The 
calculation were performed for 2-selected k-points in the irreducible part of 
Brillouin zone for achieving self consistent results. The energy gap is indirect and 
is equal to 1.21 eV. The mam contributors to the valence band maximum (VBM) 
are As- p with some Al-p like states. On the other hand conduction band minimum 
(CBM) is comprised of mainly Al-p and some As-p like states. 

For the dilute ordered A1 Aso.gTsNo.as alloy, the point group symmetry is 
Td. There is one N-atom in the 16-atom supercell and the N-atoms of the two 
adjacent supercells are fourth neighbours among themselves. The direct band gap 
is 0.59 eV. The lowest conduction state originating from the hybridization of s- 
orbitals of all the constituent atoms descends into the band gap of the AlAs. The 
remarkable observation is that the AlgAsg compound becomes a direct band gap 
material at a small value of x = 0.125. 

For X = 0.25, the point group symmetry is Cav . In this structure two N- 
atoms are next nearest neighbours among themselves. The band gap becomes a 
direct one and is equal to 0.77 eV. The VBM is composed of p- like state of As, A1 
and N atoms. On the other hand, the main contributors to the CBM are Al(s,p), N-s 
and As-s like states. For the AIAS. 625 N 375 ordered alloy, the point group symmetry 
is Csv . The three N-atoms are next nearest neighbours among themselves. The 
direct band gap is 1.066 eV. For x = 0.50, the point group symmetry is Td . The 
direct band gap is equal to 1.25 eV. For the AlAso, 375 No .625 ordered alloy, the point 
group symmetry is C 3 V . The band gap changes to indirect one and is equal to 1.09 
eV. For x = 0.75, AlAso. 25 No .75 ordered alloy, the point group symmetry is C 2 v • 
The indirect band gap is 1.31 eV. For the AlAso. 125 No .875 ordered alloy, the point 
group symmetry is Td . The indirect band gap is 2.13 eV. For the end component, 
AlgNs ordered structure the point group symmetry is Td . The indirect energy gap is 
3.35 eV. There is a localization of charge on the N-atoras and the charge within the 
muffin tin spheres increases with the N-concentration. 

The variation of the direct and indirect band gap energies with 
concentration of N-atoms for ordered systems AlAsi.xNx are presented in Table 5.2 



and Fig. 5.3. We observes that there is a crossover from indirect to direct band gap 
energy approximately at x = 0.02 and the alloys becomes direct up to x « 0.56. The 
alloy at high concentration (x > 0.56) again returns to an indirect one. 

Unfortunately, no experimental data is available for comparison. On 
making comparison with the calculation of Rubio and Cohen our values for the 
direct and indirect band gaps, for the end components, AlAs and AIN, are quite 
close to (Table 5.2) their values. However for the alloys, there are quite large 
differences. For x=0.25, our value (0.77 eV) is higher than their values (0.45 eV), 
whereas reverse is the case for the indirect band gap. For x = 0.50 the present value 
(1.25 eV) is quite close to their value (1.13 eV). However, our indirect gap 3.92 eV 
is much higher than their corresponding value of 0.76 eV. Thus this alloy is direct 
band gap in our calculation in contrast to Rubio and Cohen who have seen it as an 
indirect band gap material in their pseudopotential calculation. It may be noted that 
Rubio and Cohen has employed a pseudopotential calculation for a smaller unit 
cell containing 8 atom. 

5.2(b) Random Alloys : 


The properties of the disordered alloys can be obtained by considering the 
statistical mechanical distribution of the ordered stmctures. For obtaining such a 
statistical mechanical properties a cluster expansion method has been used [ 67- 
69]. For details of the method please refer chapter-IV. 

We have first calculated the lattice constant for random alloys using the 
theory which has been discussed in the previous chapter and the results are 
presented in Fig. 5.1. We find that the lattice constant for random alloys have 
greater (lesser) than that of the ordered alloys for x < 0.50 ( >0.50). 

For the random alloys the calculation has been made by taking the smaller 
value of band gaps (direct or indirect) for each alloy. There is a large band gap 
bowing in the energy gap curve with a minimum value of 0.82 eV at x = 0.375. 



FIG. 5.3 Variation of band gap with the concentration x for the 
ordered and random AlAsi.xNx alloys. 
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Table 5.2: 

Band Gap Variation in the ordered AlAsi.xNx structures. All energies 
are measured in eV. 


SYSTEM 

(X) 

PRESENT 

CALCULATION 

OTHERS 

CALCULATION 

EXPT. 

INDIRECT 

DIRECT 

INDIRECT 

DIRECT 

0.000 

1.21 

2.17 

1.33" 

2.07" 


0.125 

2.61 

0.59 




0.250 

2.89 

0.77 

3.47" 

0.45" 


0.375 

3.12 

1.066 




0.500 

3.92 

1.25 

0.76" 

1.13" 


0.625 

1.09 

1.72 




0.750 

1.31 

1.62 




0.875 

2.13 

2.77 




1.000 

3.35 

4.18 

3.2" 

4.2" 

6.1^, 6.28" 


a (Ref. 63) b (Ref 77) c (Ref 45) d (Ref 73) e (Ref 78) 
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Gai.xAl^As ALLOYS 

6.1 Introduction : 


There has been tremendous interest in the development of opto -electronic 
devices, especially for obtaining solar cells, light emitting diodes and laser emitting 
devices. The GaAs which has a comparatively smaller band gap plays an 
important role in the semiconductor industiy. The fact that GaAs is a direct band 
gap semiconductor makes it very useful for electro-optical devices. The almost 
perfect lattice match when combined with Gai.xAlxAs makes it possible to use Gai. 
xAlxAs/GaAs heterojunctions and superlattices as light emitting devices like 
LED’s, photo-detectors, semiconductor lasers etc. They find applications in high 
mobility transistors and in microelectronics. 

We employ an xmit cell containing eight molecular units for the different 
crystal structures of Gag-nALAss alloys for n = 0 - 8. The radii of the non- 
overlapping spheres are chosen to be 2.30, 2.25 and 2.28 a.u. for Ga, A1 and As, 
respectively. Ga (4s,4p,3d), Al(3s,3p,3d) and As(4s,4p,4d ) states are considered as 
the valence states. 

For a detailed information of the method used. Please refer to Chapter -IV. 

6.2 Results And Discussion: 

6.2(a) Ordered Structures: 

The various unit cells chosen for the different concentrations of the Ga and 
A1 atoms for x = 0.0 to 0.5 are presented in Fig. 6.1. The atomic configurations for 
X = 0.625 to 1.0 can be obtained from them by interchanging the Ga and A1 sites. 
In choosing these different possible atomic configurations, it has been kept in mind 
that the point group symmetry of the unit cell should be at least C 2 v The lattice 
parameter for each system has been calculated by minimizing the crystal energy. 
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The calculated lattice parameters for the ordered and the random alloys are 
compared with the results of other calculations [63] and the available experimental 
data [64] in Table 6.1. The variation of lattice parameter with concentration x is 
seen to be linear for the ordered configurations as depicted in Fig. 6.2. The lattice 
parameters of the end components GaAs and AlAs are reproduced in the 
calculation within 2%. 

The electronic structure for all the systems in the neighbourhood of the 
energy gap is presented in Fig. 6.3. For GagAsg , one of the end components, the 
unit cell is shown in Fig 6.1(a). The band gap is direct and is equal to 0.61 eV in 
LDA. The indirect band gap is 1.07 eV. 

In some semiconductors like Si, a consideration of the first order effects of 
the many body interactions has shown that the resulting self energy correction in 
the fundamental energy gap is quite stationery. This prompted us to choose a 
constant value for self-energy correction (SEC) for each alloy to obtain realistic 
values for the band gaps which may be comparable to the experimental values. In 
the present case, the experimental data for the indirect band gap is available for the 
whole concentration range [79], we therefore use this data to obtain the 
underestimation of the band gap calculated here in LDA for each alloy. 

We adopt the following procedure: we first determine the underestimation 
of the indirect band gap in the case of the end components of the alloys i.e., GaAs 
and AlAs. For GaAs and AlAs, the values for indirect band gaps in LDA are 1.07 
and 1.21 eV, respectively whereas the reported experimental values are 2.01 and 
2.25 eV, respectively. The many body effects cause, thus, an underestimation of 
band gap by 0.94 and 1.04 eV, in GaAs and AlAs, respectively and we adopt these 
values as self energy corrections for the end components of the alloys. As the 
values of SEC for the end components are quite near, we assmne that for 
Gai..ALAs alloys , the self energy correction changes linearly fi-om 0.94 to 1.04 
eV for the full concentration range of x = 0 to 1. In our future calculation, we also 
assume this linear variation of SEC as wave vector-independent. For GaAs , the 
direct and indirect band gaps after including self energy correction are 1.55 and 
2.01 eV, respectively. 



FIG. 6.1 Different unit cells chosen for different concentrations of the 
Ga and A1 atoms for x = 0.0 to 0.5 . The unit cells for x = 
0.625 to 1.0 can be obtained from the above given unit cells 
by interchanging A1 and Ga atoms. 
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Table 6.1. 

Variation of lattice constant with the concentrations of the 
constituent atoms in the Gai.xAlxAs structures. All values are 
measured in A . 


SYSTEM 

PRESENT 

OTHER 

EXPT. 

(X) 

CALCULATION 

CAL. 



Ordered 

Random 



0.000 

5.554 

5.554 

5.61" 

5.65*^ 

0.125 

5.556 

5.556 



0.250 

5.557 

5.556 



0.375 

5.558 

5.556 



0.500 

5.559 

5.561 



0.625 

5.560 

5.562 



0.750 

5.562 

5.563 



0.875 

5.563 

5.565 



1.000 

5.564 

5.564 

5.61" 

5.66^ 


a. (Ref.63) 

b. (Ref. 64) 






FIG. 6.2 Lattice constant variation in the ordered and random 
Gai-xAlxAs alloys. 
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For the most dilute ordered Gao. 875 Alo. 125 As alloy, the point -group 
symmetry remains Td as shown in Fig. 6.1b. There is one A1 atom in the 16-atom 
supercell and the A1 atoms of the two adjacent supercells are fourth neighbours 
among themselves. The calculated direct and indirect band gaps are 0.70 and 1.09 
eV, respectively. Again, the states just above the bottom of the conduction band at 
the r point corresponds to the L-point of the Brillouin zone for the two atom unit 
cell because of the zone folding. There is splitting of states due to the interaction 
between the folded states e.g. interaction between L- and X- points states. An 
averaging has been done to determine the energies of the conduction states. At F- 
symmehy point, the VBM is mainly composed of the hybridized As-p and Ga-p 
like orbitals. The state at CBM is composed of the s-like orbitals of A1 and Ga. For 
X = 0.125, the SEC turns out to be 0.95 eV and the self energy corrected direct and 
indirect band gaps are 1.65 and 2.04 eV, respectively. 

For the next ordered Gao. 75 Alo. 25 As alloy, there are only two possible 
different configurations which may be considered . They possess C 2 V - and Csv - 
synametries (Figs.6.1(c) & (d) ) . In both the symmetry configurations, the two A1 
atoms of the unit cell are the next- nearest neighbours among themselves in C 2 V 
symmetry in the same unit cell whereas in Csv symmetry in the adjacent unit cells. 
The band gap is direct in both the configurations. The values of the direct and 
indirect band gaps for the Cav - symmetric configuration are somewhat lower than 
those for the Csv- configuration. The values of band gaps for C 2 v are 0.79 and 0.97 
eV and those for Csv are 0.93 and 1.13 eV, respectively. Here, again the states just 
above the CBM at the F- point correspond to the L-point of the Brillouin zone for 
the two atom unit cell because of the zone folding. The states at VBM have 
contributions mainly from the p-like orbitals of As, whereas the states at CBM 
again have contributions from s-like orbitals of Ga and Al. 

The extrapolated SEC is 0.97 eV and the values of the band gaps after the 
inclusion of SEC are 1.76 and 1.94 eV for C 2 V. For Csv configuration, these values 
are 1.90 and 2.10 eV, respectively. We look for the experimental data in the 
literature and find the absorption and the photoluminescence data otMonemar et al 
[79]. For a sample containing x = 0.25, they obtained the values of 1.92 and 
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2.07 eV for the direct and indirect band gaps. On making comparison with the 
present values obtained for C 2 v and Csv configurations in the unit cell, one fin ds 
that the experimental values are very close to the presently calculated values 
obtained for the Csv configuration of atoms in this alloy. 

For X - 0.375, again there are two possible different atomic configurations 
having the point group symmetries Csv and Cav as shown in Figs. 1(e) and 1(f), 
respectively . In Csv-symmetry, the three A1 atoms are next-nearest neighbors 
among themselves whereas in C 2 v-symmetry, A1 atoms are again next-nearest 
neighbors, but they do not couple to the same As atom, instead form a linear chain. 
The VBM originates mainly fi-om p-like orbitals of As atoms. The CBM comprises 
of the s-like orbitals of Ga and A1 atoms. For x < 0.375, the state just above the 
bottom of the conduction band at the F- point corresponds to the L-point of the 
Brillouin zone for the two atom unit cell because of the zone-folding and the alloys 
possess direct band gap. For x = 0.375 , the values for the direct and indirect band 
gaps for the two atomic configurations are quite similar and are 1.1 and 1.02 eV, 
respectively. The behaviour of the alloy has now changed from a direct to an 
indirect band gap semiconductor. The SEC is 0.98 eV, making the values of the 
direct and indirect band gaps as 2.08 and 2.0 eV, respectively. 

For the ordered GaosoAlosoAs alloy, again there are two possible atomic 
configurations having point - group symmetries Td - and C 2 v {Figs. 6.1 (g) & (h)}. 
In Td - symmetry, all the four A1 atoms in the unit cell couples to the same As atom 
and are second neighbours among themselves. In the C 2 v - symmetric 
configuration, there are two separated sets of two next nearest neighbouring A1 
atoms which are not coupled to the same As - atom. For both symmetries, the 
values of the band gap are slightly different . The CBM states at the F- point are 
the states of L- and X-points of a two-atom unit cell. The band gap becomes 
indirect. The VBM is composed of p- like orbitals of As atoms with some 
contributions from d-orbitals of Al. The CBM is comprised of s-like states of Al, 
Ga with some p-like contributions from Al. The SEC is 0.99 eV. The direct and 
indirect band gaps after including the SEC are 3.05 and 2.11 eV, respectively. 
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For X - 0.625, similar to the x = 0.375 case there are two atomic 
configurations having the point -group symmetries as C 2 v and Csv For all alloys 
having x > 0.625 at the F- point of CBM, one finds states appearing at X- point for 
a two-atom unit cell and the band gap is indirect , For x = 0.625 , the band gap is 
equal to 1.16 eV. The direct band gap is 2.09 eV. The VBM is composed of p-like 
orbitals of As, whereas the CBM is composed of s-like orbitals of As (central 
atom) and p-like orbitals of second neighbouring As atoms. The SEC is 1.0 eV. 
Thus, the self energy corrected direct and indirect band gaps are 3.09 and 2.16 eV, 
respectively. 

For the ordered Gao. 25 Alo. 75 As alloy, the two atomic configurations 
possessing C 2 v and Csv point - group symmetries were considered. The values for 
the direct and indirect band gaps are quit similar for Cav - and Csv - symmetric 
configurations and are 2.10 and 1.18 eV, respectively. The VBM has contributions 
mainly from As-p like orbitals. The CBM is comprised of s-p mixed orbitals of As 
and A1 atoms. The SEC is 1.02 eV and the self energy corrected values are 3.12 
eV and 2.20 eV for the direct and indirect band gaps, respectively. 

For X = 0.875, the point -group symmetry is Td . The indirect and direct 
band gaps are equal to 1.21 eV and 2.12 eV respectively .The VBM is comprised 
of mixed As-p and Al-p like orbitals. The CBM has contributions mainly from p- 
like orbitals of A1 and As alongwith some contributions from d-orbitals of As. The 
SEC is 1.03 eV and the self-energy corrected values for the direct and indirect 
band gaps are 3.15 and 2.24 eV, respectively. 

For the other end component (x = 1.0) of the alloys, AlgAss , the point 
group symmetry is Td. The band gap is indirect and is equal to 1.21 eV whereas the 
direct band gap is 2.17 eV. The VBM is composed of p-like states of As and A1 
atoms and CBM is composed of p-like orbitals of A1 and As and some d-like 
orbitals of As. The SEC necessary to achieve the experimental value of 2.3 eV for 
indirect band gap is 1.04 eV and the self-energy corrected value for direct band gap 
is 3.21 eV. 
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The total density of states for the ordered Gai-xAhAs alloys for the whole 
concentration range of A1 is shown in Fig. 6.4 . The electronic density of states has 
been obtained by employing 19 selected k-points in the in'educible part of the 
Brillouin zone with a Gaussian broadening of 0.015 Ry. The peak at the bottom of 
the valence band originates from the Ga-3d states. 

6.2(b) Random Alloys : 

In Gai-xAlxAs alloys , in some experimentally studied samples one may 
assume the occurrence of the disordered structures minimizing a random atomic 
configuration. Considering the statistical mechanical distributions of the disordered 
structures may simulate the properties of the disordered alloy. For a detailed 
information of the method used, please refer to chapter-IV. 

We have calculated the lattice constants and the band gaps for the random 
alloys at different concentrations of A1 which are shown in Table 6.1 and Table 6.2 
(and Fig. 6.5), respectively. The calculated lattice constant for the random 
Gai-xAlxAs alloys shows an irregular behaviour with the concentration of A1 in 
contrast to a regular linear behavior seen earlier for the ordered alloys. 

6.2(c) Band Gap : 

The band gap energies of the ordered and the random Gai-xAlxAs alloys 
after including SEC for different values of x are presented in Table 6.2 and in Fig. 
6.5. For the random alloys, both the direct and indirect band gaps have been 
calculated . Delgado et al [80] have measured the indirect band gap of Gai-xAlxAs 
alloys in the concentration range, x = 0.48 to 0.90 and the direct band gap by 
observing low temperature photo-luminescence( PL ). Their results are also 
included in Fig. 6.5. The other data is by Monemar et al [79] who have measured 
the band gaps for these alloys ; the direct band gap in very small concentration 
range of x = 0.24 to 0.40 and the indirect gap in the whole concentration range by 
observing the absorption and PL spectra . The measured values show a quite linear 
variation of the band gap with x alongwith a very small bowing. The calculated 
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values for both the direct and indirect band gaps also reveal small bowing. A 
crossover from the direct to indirect band gap is seen below x = 0.375 which is 
quite near to the measured value of 0.35. In the concentration range where the 
experimental data is available i.e., from x = 0.24 to 0.40, the calculated values for 
the direct band gap for the ordered alloys are in excellent agreement with the 
measured data. Similarly , the present values obtained for the indirect band gap for 
the ordered alloys in the full concentration range of x = 0.0 to 1 .0 are also in very 
good agreement with the experimental data. Our results support the occurrence of 
the ordered structures in the grown up samples studied by different groups. 



FIG. 6.3 Electronic dispersion curves for the ordered Gai. 

xAlxAs alloys for (a)x = 0.00, (b) x = 0.125, (c) x = 
0.25, (d) X = 0.375, (e) x=0.50, (f) x = 0.625, (g) x= 
0.75, (h) x= 0.875 and (I) x= 1.00. 



FIG. 6.4 The total density of states for the ordered Gai. 

xAlxAs alloys for (a) x = 0.00, (b) x = 0. 125, (c) x = 
0.25, (d) X = 0.375, (e) x = 0.50, (f) x = 0.625, (g) x 
= 0.75, (h) X = 0.875 and (I) x = 1.00. 
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Table 6.2. 

Variation of band gap including self-energy correction in the ordered and 
the random Gai.xAbAs structures and comparison with the experimental 
data and other calculations. All energies are measured in eV. 


SYSTEM 

(X) 

PRESENT RESULTS WITH 

SELF ENERGY CORRECTION 

OTHER 

CALCULATION 

(WITHOUT SELF- 
ENERGY 

CORRECTION) 

EXPT. 

GW 

Structures 

Ordered 

Random 

0.000 

Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

0.60 (direct)^ 

1.52'’ 

(direct) 

2.01 “ 

(indirect) 

1.3*^ 

(direct' 

1.55 

2.01 

1.55 

2.01 

0.125 

1.65 

2.04 

1.61 

2.03 




0.250 

1.90 

2.10 

1.70 

2.04 




0.375 

2.08 

2.00 

1.80 

2.05 




0.500 

3.05 

2.11 

2.50 

2.13 




0.625 

3.09 

2.16 

3.14 

2.22 




0.750 

3.12 

2.20 

3.16 

2.23 




0.875 

3.15 

2.24 

3.18 

2.24 




1.000 

3.21 

2.25 

3.21 

2.25 

2.07 (direct)® 

1.33 (indirect) ® 

2.25'’ 

(indirect) 



a. Zhu and Louie 1991, (Model dielectric Function) [Ref. 63 ] . 

b. Hellwege 1982, [ Ref 64]. 

c. Monemar 1976, [Ref79]. 

d. Rubio and Cohen 1995 (GW approximation), [Ref 45]. 
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FIG. 6.5 Variation of energy band gap with concentration x for the direct and 
indirect gaps for the ordered and random Gai.xAlxAs alloys. The 
continuous curves are the extrapolated curves. The calculated direct 
and indirect band gaps for the ordered structures are shown by (••••• 
) and ( AAAAA ), respectively. The calculated direct and indirect band 
gaps for the random alloys are denoted by (■■■■■ ) and (xxxxx ), 
respectively. The experimental data for the direct and the indirect 
band gaps by Monemar et al [79] are depicted by (□□□□□) , and 
( AAAAA ), respectively. The indirect band gaps measured by Delgado 
am/ [80] are shown by (°°°°°). 
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GaAs/GaN (001) SUPERLATTICE 

7.1 Introduction : 

In the recent past, first-principles supercell calculations have been reported 
for the valence band offsets (VBO) for a number of superlattices [24, 81-89]. In 
most of the cases [90], the systems considered use the lattice-matched interfaces 
and the atomic positions in the interfacial region were assumed to retain their 
perfect three-dimensional lattice stractures. This situation may be true for the 
interfaces formed firom the chemically similar constituents. However, for interfaces 
built from the different types of the constituent semiconductors such as having 
different lattice parameters or chemical atoms (11- VI and III-V compounds), the 
interfacial atoms may relax and occupy positions different from the perfect lattice 
ones. It may result in appreciable changes in the values of the valence band offsets. 

The III - V GaAs / GaN superlattices which have wide band gaps are very 
promising for the development of the opto-electronic devices in the visible and the 
ultraviolet regions of the electromagnetic spectrum with photon energies spreaded 
in a wide energy range. Band gap tuning is possible by forming alloys of the 
compounds with gaps of desired ranges. Quite recently Ding et al [91] have 
measured the valence band discontinuity at a cubic GaN/GaAs (001) 
heterojunction by using synchroton - radiation photoemission spectroscopy. 

The lattice parameters of the pure GaAs and GaN differ by 20%. Epitaxial 
growth of a superlattice with alternating GaAs and GaN layers will contain built-in 
elastic strain which can be named as strained-layer superlattice. The strain may 
have two components: hydrostatic and shear. The shear components will lower the 
symmetry of the system and split the highly degenerate electronic levels which 
may cause drastic changes in the values of the energy gap. The strain dependence 
offers a convenient method for optimizing the electronic structure of the 
superlattices. 
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In the present chapter, we report the results for the valence band offsets for 
the GaAs / GaN superstructures with a (001) geometry and also the interface states 
after determining the atomic relaxations by minimization of the total energy for the 
supercells of (10+10) layers or (5+5) bilayers. Each bilayer is comprised of one set 
of cation and anion layers. For the details of the method, we refer to earlier papers 
[ 92 - 98]. 

7.2 Calculations 

7.2(a) Bulk GaAs And GaN : 

The LMTO basis functions for the atoms were chosen as Ga (4s,4p,4d), As 
(4s,4p,4d) and N(2s,2p,3d). Empty spheres were assumed to be present at the 
vacant sites and a set of appropriate (spd) states were chosen for them. The core 
electrons are not frozen but are relaxed in the sense that the core electron charge 
density is recalculated in each iteration in the self-consistent loop. We have not 
considered the spin-orbital coupling but have generated the self-consistent 
supercell potentials by considering the scalar relativistic effects. It has been 
observed [99-100] that spin orbit coupling to lowest order splits only the bands and 
does not change appreciably the relative positions of band centers. The cohesive 
properties are hardly affected. 


7.2(b) Superlattices ; 

We have computed the electronic structure of the 20 layer superlattice 
(each layer contains one atom ) by repeating a supercell containing 20 real atoms 
and 20 empty spheres on a fee lattice. 

The lattice mismatch between GaAs and GaN is about 20% and there is a 
possibility of achieving different types of strained superlattices (SSL) in their 
growth experiments. We consider the two geometries depending on the lattice 
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constant parallel to the interface (a) a| | = 5.075 A ("free- standing" interface) and 
(b) all = 5.65 A (i.e., GaAs unstrained). 

We first perform calculations for the bulk compounds separately using the 
40 atom supercell and determine the appropriate minim um energy interlayer 
distances for each compound. A value of the lattice constant parallel to the 
interface namely, the in-plane lattice constant a| | is chosen in accordance with one 
of the above mentioned two geometries and the interlayer spacing of the (10+10) 
layer set was varied. The crystal energy is minimized to obtain an appropriate 
interlayer spacing to be used. 

The valence band offset (VBO) is defined as the difference AEy = 
Ev^- Ey^, where Ey*' is the valence band maximum (VBM) of the compound on the 
left side (considered to be lying at lower energy ) and that Ey^ as VBM of the 
compoimd on right side of the interface. The valence band maximum for each 
compoxmd is determined for these layers in the superlattice which lie deep into the 
layer set of the compound. 

The potentials at these middle layers on both sides of the interface should 
converge with the number of layers chosen in the supercell. This convergence has 
been tested by us by performing calculations for (7+7) bilayers. The results remain 
unchanged. Christensen [99] has also found that the (5+5) bicells yield almost the 
same VBO values as (7+7) bicells. 


7.2(c) Atomic Relaxations And Valence Band Offset : 

In the actual calculation of the valence band offset, for each compound, a 
bulk crystal is generated by repeating the two atom miit cell (containing cation and 
anion ) on a fee lattice which is later on distorted (if required) to have the 
appropriate planer lattice constant an corresponding to the geometry of superlattice. 
A normal lattice constant aj. is obtained by keeping the volume of unit cell 
unchanged. The crystal potential of the corresponding middle layer ( assumed to be 



having bulk like properties ) of the 5 bilayer set of the superlattice is taken over to 
the above bulk crystal. A band structure calculation is then performed for each 
bulk crystal and the valence band maximum (VBM) is detennined. 

In a self-consistent calculation of the interface, the potentials of 
constituents are adjusted properly to each other and there exists, in general, a 
relative potential difference between the potentials of the middle layers of the two 
compounds. This difference in the potentials called the dipole contribution is added 
to the difference of the (VBM) obtained above for the bulk. 

We determine two types of the VBO’s (i) an averaged AEv.av which is the 
difference for the constituent compounds obtained after taking weighted average of 
the VBM derived states for a compound that are split by the shear and (ii) A Ev , 
equal to the difference in the energies of the highest occupied VBM states. 


7.2(d) MerfacjiMLe s . : 

The interface GaAs / GaN represents a two-dimensional defect when one 
moves from one material to another normal to the interface. The planar defect will 
thus induce some interface states; resonance and/or localized ones which would be 
characterized by the decay of the wavefimction either on both sides of the interface 
or on one side. The quantities like the valence band offset is not expected to be 
determined by the averaged bulk properties of the two different materials. It may 
be noted that all the model theories for estimating the valence band offsets which 
are based on the bulk properties of the constituents may no longer be true in real 
systems. A calculation is made for the interface states which are identified by 
extracting those states for which the values of the eigen vectors decrease away 
from the interface region. 



FIG. 7.1 GaN / GaAs(OOl) supercell for free-standing and GaAs 
substrate geometries. Each layer contains one type of ion, 
cation or anion. All the values of the interlayers spacings are 
given in terms of the value of the planar lattice constant (a| | ) 
equal to 5.075 A for free standing and equal to 5.65 A for 
GaAs substrate geometries. The interlayer spacing for the 
unrelaxed case is 0.25. The planar Brillouin zone is also 
included at bottom. 
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FIG. 7.2 Electronic structure for the (5+5) (001) bilayer slabs of 
pure (a) GaAs (b) GaN in the free- standing geometry and 
for (c) GaAs (d) GaN for the GaAs-substrate geometry. 






FIG. 7.3 Electi'onic structure and interface states for the GaN / GaAs 
(001) superlattice for the (i) free-standing geometry [ Figs, 
(a) & (b) ] and (ii) GaAs - substrate geometry [ Figs, (c) & 
(d)], respectively. 








7.3 Results 


7.3(aL Free Standing GaAs / GaN TOOl't Superlattice: 

For the free standing superlattice, a| | = 5.075 A, for GaAs, the interlayer 
spacing increases by 0.05 in the units of lattice parameter (a| | ) and in GaN, it 
decreases by 0.065. These spacings have been depicted in Fig. 7.1(a). 

(i) Electronic Structure : 

The planer Brillouin zone for the (001) interface is shown in Fig. 7.1(b). 
The symmetric points are r(0,0,0), X(0.5,0.5,0), X (0.5, -0.5,0) and M(0.5,0,0.5); 

all of them lie in the k -plane parallel to the interface (001). 

The electronic structure for the pure strained GaAs and GaN slabs for the 
above obtained energy minimized interlayer spacings are depicted in Figs. 7 .2(a) 
and 7.2(b), respectively. The total widths of the valence bands are 14.4 and 15.8 
eV for GaAs and GaN, respectively. The ionic gap for GaN is much wider (-7 to - 
12 eV) than GaAs (-8.8 to -1 1.4 eV). Although, the bottom of the conduction band 
in both the semiconductors descend into the fundamental gap, they retain their 
semiconducting character ; there is no closure of energy gap. A notable feature in 
the case of strained GaAs is that the bottom of the conduction band appears now at 
the symmetry point X in contrast to the unstrained GaAs where it appears at F - 
point as may be seen in Fig.7.2(c). 

In Fig. 7.3(a), we include the electronic structure of the free standing 
strained GaN/GaAs (001) superlattice. A comparison with Fig. 7.2 reveals some 
notable features. In the heterojunction, there is an overall downward shift of the 
electronic states in GaN by about 1.6 eV with respect to that of GaAs. The low 
lying s-like orbital states of GaAs and GaN are almost separated. The total width of 
the valence band for the heterojunction increases to about 17.0 eV . The width of 
the ionic gap is similar to that of pure strained GaAs slab and the upper part of the 



ionic gap is composed mainly of the GaAs states. Also, the top of the valence band 
of the heterojunction originates mainly from the GaAs electron states. On the other 
hand, the GaN states descend into the fundamental gap filling it completely making 
it metallic. A similar closure of gap in local density approximation has been 
observed in the ordered GaAsi.xN x alloys in the concentration range x = 0.125 to 
0.625 by our group [101]. However, the many body effects such as considered in 
the GW approximation will raise the conduction states and may open the gap. The 
VBM’s however, will remain unaffected. 


Electron Density Of States : 

Calculations for the electronic density of states were performed for the 
GaAs / GaN superlattice without relaxing the atoms of the heterojunction. The total 
density of states (DOS) is shown in Fig. 7.4(a) and the projected electronic density 
of states at the atoms of the different layers in Fig.7.5(a). The metallic behaviour of 
the GaN/GaAs(001) superlattice is evident from Fig.7.4 , where the fundamental 
gap contains a small density in the lower part of the gap. A perusal of Fig.7.5(a) 
reveals that there is enhanced Ga -s -induced density at the bottom of the CBM at 
the interface atom Ga,. Dominant contributions from the As-p orbitals appear at 
VBM in the interfacial region. The projected density at the N- atoms is quite small 
in the vicinity of the energy gap. The projected density at the interfacial Ga atom 
has contributions from the hybridized As - s and the N-s orbitals at the bottom of 
the valence band. 

(iii) Valence Band O ffsets: 

We allow all the atoms to relax by different magnitudes in accordance with 
the calculated forces and perform self-consistent calculations for the relaxed 
structures. We studied the variation of the total energy and obtained the energy 
minimum for a slight displacement of the interfacial Ga layer towards the As layer 
with 0.15% and -0.21% changes in the GaN and GaAs bond lengths, respectively. 
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The calculated values for the two types of VBO's as defined earlier are presented 
in Table 7.1 for different magnitudes of atomic displacements at the interface. It 
may be noted that the different magnitudes of atomic displacements give rise to 
different changes in the GaAs and GaN bond lengths. The values for AEv are 
larger than those of A Ev, av • This large difference occurs because of the occurrence 
of quite large shear strain in the heterojunction which splits the tlnree -fold bulk 
VBM state significantly . For the minimum energy configuration the two values of 
band offsets are AE v,av= 1-86 eV and AEy = 2.72 eV. 

We observe that the value of the offset increases with decrease (increase) 
in the interface GaN (GaAs) bond length. For a combined changes in the bond 
lengths of GaN and GaAs at the interface by 0. 54% and - 0.84% respectively. 
AE v,avg or AEv decreases by 0. 1 1 eV i.e. by 6%. 

In the minimum energy configuration of the relaxed atoms, we depict the 
levels at the VBM for GaAs and GaN on the two sides of the interface in Fig. 
7.6(a). In order to investigate the effect of the interfacial GaN bond length change 
on the valence band offset, we have made a separate calculation. While keeping 
intact the GaAs bond length in the heterojunction, we shift all the layers lying on 
the GaN side except the interfacial Ga layer. We find that the VBO increases 
(decreases ) with the shortening (lengthening) of the GaN bond length and these 
changes are doubled when the changes in both the GaAs and GaN bond lengths are 
considered . 


(iv) Interface States : 

The interface states have been calculated for the minimum energy GaAs / 
GaN superlattice. The states having the magnitude of eigen vector > 0.3 on the 
interface atoms and for a decay factor of 0.10 i.e. , the states for which the 
modulus of the eigen vector of one type of atoms decreases by 10% or more away 
from the interface, are shown in Fig. 7.3(b), along some symmetric directions in 
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the different energy regions. Most of the states show a bulk like behaviour in one 
of the host compounds but decay on the other side of the interface. 

The decay behaviour of some interface states are depicted in Fig. 7.7(a) for 
the free standing interface. The conduction states in the vicinity of the energy gap 
originate from the sp-hybridized orbitals of Ga and N atoms and practically do not 
enter the GaAs layers but decay slowly to-wards GaN layers. The interface states 
at and near VBM are the mixed As-p and Ga - p orbitals decaying fast on both 
sides of interface. The Ga-p induced interface states appearing in the range - 1.0 
eV - -5.0 eV decay only to-wards the GaAs layers. The interface states lying in the 
energy region -12.0 to -13.5 eV originate mainly from the As -s and N -s orbitals 
and decay only to-wards the GaAs side. The interface states lying at the bottom of 
the valence band ( E = - 16.3 eV) originate mainly from the N-s orbitals and decay 
on both sides of the interface. 

7.3(b) GaAs Substrate GaN(OOl) Superlattice r 

Now, the GaN is deposited on the GaAs substrate so that the value of the 
lattice constant parallel to the interface is equal to that of the host GaAs i.e., a| | = 
5.65 A. The two separate calculations for finding the energy minimum of the 10 
bilayer unit cell each for GaAs and GaN give the interlayer spacings as 0.24 and 
0.14 (in the units of a|i), respectively. A value of 0.24 smaller than the 
experimental value of 0.25 for the interlayer spacing in GaAs is obtained because 
of the occurrence of the energy minimum for the bulk GaAs at a smaller lattice 
volume. 

For this geometry, the forces on the atoms are quite similar to those seen 
for the free-standing geometry both qualitatively and quantitatively. Similar to the 
free standing case, the atoms in the various layers are relaxed in the direction of the 
forces experienced by them by overall different magnitudes and self-consistent 
calculations are performed. 
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The electronic structure for the unstrained pure GaAs and the strained pure 
GaN slab is presented in Figs. 7.2(c) and 7.2(d), respectively. The states lying 
below the ionic gap remain unaffected with a change in the in - plane lattice 
constant. However, there are notable changes in the upper part of the valence band 
of the GaN. For a larger value of a|| , there occur more states in the vicinity of the 
VBM. Also, the Ga-induced states descend into the fundamental gap and enter the 
valence band. 

The electronic structure for the GaN/GaAs (001) heterojunction in the 
GaAs- substrate geometry is shown in Fig. 7.3(c). The total density of states and 
the projected ones are presented in Figs. 7.4(b) and .7.5(b), respectively. The total 
density of states for the two different geometries are quite similar . There are states 
in the fundamental gap region. 

The calculated values of the two types of VBO'S for the various atomic 
configurations are presented in Table 7.2. In general, the magnitude of AEv,av are 
much larger then those for AEv for the GaAs substrate geometry (GSG) in 
contrast to the free standing geometry (FSG) where the reverse is true. The values 
of the two types of VBO'S for the minimimi energy configuration are AEv.av = 1 -32 
eV and AEy = 0.67 eV. The variation in the values of VBO'S is quite large and is 
strongly sensitive to the atomic displacements. For 0.199 % elongation and - 
0.442% contraction in the bond lengths of GaN and GaAs, respectively, the VBO 
decreases by -O.lleV i.e. by 8% . For the minimum energy configuration the 
positions of the energy levels at the interface are shown in Fig. 7.6(b). 

The interface states for the GaAs substrate GaN (001) heterojunction has 
been depicted in Fig. 7.3(d). The interface states are quite similar to those seen for 
the free standing geometry. The lowest states decay to-wards the GaAs side of the 
interface and are bulk like in GaN. The interface states near -11 eV decay towards 
the GaAs layers and practically do not enter the GaN side. The states in the vicinity 
of the top of the ionic gap originate from Ga -s orbitals and decay towards the 
GaAs. The states near - 3.3 eV arise from the p- orbitals of anions and are bulk like 
in GaN and decay to-wards the GaAs side. In the energy region - 1.7 eV the 



interface states are the mixed s - p orbitals which decay towards the GaN side but 
remain bulk like in GaAs layers. 

7.4 Eefect Of Atomic Ret . axatton fW Vat mcE Band offsets : 

The VBO shows dependence on the position of the interfacial Ga atoms, 
Gai. The interatomic separation within the Gai layer is smaller in FSG as compared 
to that of GSG by about 9% and the value of VBO is enhanced by about 40%. In 
GSG, the in- plane shear strain in GaN layers is about 46% while the GaAs layers 
remain unstrained. On the other hand, in FSG, the in-plane shear strains are 
present both in the GaAs and GaN layers of the order of 23%. For contraction 
within GaAs layers and elongation within the GaN layers, the values of VBO’S are 
higher. The shear strains split the three- fold degenerate VBM of the bulk by a 
magnitude depending upon the amount of strain. The values of AEy reveal (Tables 
7.1& 7.2) very large changes with strain. These changes become subtle for the 
weighted average of the split VBM states. 

The layers are polar, each layer containing one type of ions. The shift of 
the interface layer Gai to- wards (away ) the GaAs (GaN) bulk layers decreases 
VBO'S. Small changes in the bond lengths caused by atomic displacements normal 
to the layer incur large changes in the values of VBO'S. The observed changes in 
VBO'S are seen to be greater in GSG than in FSG. For 0.2 to 0.4 % changes in 
bond length in GSG, the VBO changes by 8% whereas for 0.5 to 0.8% changes in 
bond lengths in FSG, VBO changes by 6% only. 

In the experimental measurement GaN layers were deposited on the GaAs 
substrate our calculated value 1.32 eV for the GaAs substrate and 1.86 eV for the 
free standing geometry is quite near to the measured volume of 1.7 - 1.8 eV. The 
measured sample may have somewhat different atomic configuration than the ideal 
configuration considered in the present calculation. A change of bond length of the 
order of 1 to 2% may enhance the VBO approximately by 30 % - 40. Bellaiche et 
al [102] after using LAPW method have reported a value of 2.18 to 2.28 eV for the 
band offset for relaxed atoms which is on the higher side. 
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TABLE 7.1 

VALENCE BAND OFFSET ( in eV ) FOR GaN/GaAs(001) SUPERLATTICE 
IN FREE STANDING GEOMETRY FOR DIFFERENT SETS OF 
CHANGES IN GaAs AND GaN BOND LENGTHS. 


% change in bond length ^ 

Band Offsets 

GaAs 

GaN 

AEav,v 

AEv 

0.84 

-0.55 

1.98 

2.83 

0.00 

0.00 

1.89 

2.75 

* -0.21 

0.15 

1.86 

2.72 

-0.86 

054 

1.78 

2.64 


Minimum energy of Superlattice 
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TABLE 7.2 

VALENCE BAND OFFSET (in eV ) FOR GaAs SUBSTRATE GaN/GaAs 
(001) SUPERLATTICE FOR DIFFERENT SETS OF CHANGES IN GaAs 
AND GaN BOND LENGTHS. 


1 % change in bond length 

_ _ 

Band Offsets 

GaAs 

GaN 

AEav,v 

AEv 

0.446 - 

-0.197 

1.36 

0.71 

*0.000 

0.000 

1.32 

0.67 

- 0.442 

0.199 

1.21 

0.56 


Minimum energy of Superlattice 
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FIG. 7.4 Total electron-density of states for the GaN/GaAs(001) 
superlattice for the (a) free standing geometry and (b) 
GaAs - substrate geometry. 







FIG. 7.5 Projected electron density of states (PDOS) for the cation 
Ga and anions As and N lying in the different layers of the 
GaN/GaAs(001) superlattice for the (a) free standing 
geometiy and (b) GaAs - substrate geometry. 
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FIG. 7.6 Energy levels in eV for GaN and GaAs at the valence band 
maximum on the two sides of the interface for (a) the free 
standing geometry (b) GaAs as substrate. 
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FIG. 7.7 Variation of magnitude of eigen vectors on the atoms 
lying on the various layers for (a) free standing geometry 
and (b) GaAs-substrate geometry. 
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ZnS/ZnSe (110) SUPERLATTICES 


8.1 Introduction : 


The II- VI superlattices, which have wide band gaps, are very promising for 
the development of the opto-electronic devices in the visible and the ultraviolet 
regions of the electromagnetic spectrum with photon energies spreaded in a wide 
energy range. Band gap tuning is possible by forming alloys of the compounds 
with gaps of desired ranges. 

Multilayer systems formed from ZnS and ZnSe have been investigated. 
Multilayer structures containing alternate layers of ZnSxSej.x and ZnSe compounds 
have potential applications in the development of blue-light emitting diodes and 
blue lasers. The lattice parameters of the pure ZnS and ZnSe differ by 4.5%. 
Epitaxial growth of a superlattice with alternating ZnSe and ZnS layers will 
contain built-in elastic strain which can be named as strained-layer superlattice. 
Further, a variation of the composition x in the ZnSxSei-x alloys allows a chemical 
tuning of gaps as well as the elastic strain. The strain may have two components: 
hydrostatic and shear. The shear components will lower the symmetry of the 
system and split the highly degenerate electronic levels which may cause drastic 
changes in the values of the energy gap. The above strain dependence on x offers a 
convenient method for optimizing the electronic stracture of the superlattices. 

Yokagawa [103], have grown successfully the ZnS/ZnSe strained-layer 
superlattices by using a low pressure vapor-phase expitaxial method. More 
recently, Shahzad, [104] grew several ZnSe/ ZnSxSei.x strained layer superlattices 
(SLSL) by employing molecular-beam epitaxy and performed photoluminescence 
experiments. For x = 0.19, they measured the valence band offset (AEv) equal to 
0.109 eV. Their prepared structure may be considered approaching to a free 
standing superlattice. 
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In an earlier paper, [92] Agrawal et al. investigated the influence of 
structural relaxation on the electronic and atomic structures and the valence band 
offset (VBO) of the semiconductor-semiconductor interfaces; lattice mismatched 
II-VI ZnS / ZnSe (001) and the lattice matched combination of II- VI and III-V 
ZnTe / GaSb (110) superlattices. In this calculation, the total energy was 
minimized for supercells of (3+3) layers and the resulting geometry was 
transferred to a (5+5) supercell to determine the VBO. In the case of polar Zn / 
ZnSe interface, the VBO changes significantly i.e., by about 0.35 eV as the 
interface layer Zn atom moves from imequal interface ZnS and ZnSe bonds to 
equal bond lengths. The Zn displacement for the minimum energy superlattice was 
about 0.8% of the in-plane lattice constant. The change in the averaged VBO with 
strain is determined entirely by the strain splitting of the valence band maximum. 
The calculated value of VBO for a particular geometry i. e., the free-standing one 
was 0.53 eV which is in an excellent agreement with the extrapolated measured 
value of 0.52 eV by Sahzad et al . 

For the ZnTe / GaSb(l 10) superlattice, a value of 0.69 eV was obtained for 
the relaxed geometry in contrast to the measured value of 0.34 eV by Wilke & 
Horn [11]. The authors pointed out that the discrepancy might arise because of 
mixing and segregation at the experimentally studied interface. 

Lambrecht et al [105] have calculated the band offsets for a number of 
heterojunctions by using a restricted treatment of self consistency in the LMTO 
method in atomic sphere approximation (ASA) . Also, these authors have not 
investigated the presently discussed ZnS/ZnSe heterojunctions. Further, the effect 
of the atomic relaxation of the atoms of the different layers on the band offsets 
which would be investigated in the present work, have not been considered by 
Lambrecht et al. 

Calculated results for the effects of the detailed atomic stracture on the 
band offsets of ZnSe/ZnS superlattices have been reported by Christensen and 
Gorczyca [99-100] after employing LMTO in atomic sphere approximation (ASA). 
In the ASA scheme, one can not optimize the lattice stracture by minimization of 
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the total energy of the system and therefore, Christensen used the convenient 
Keating model for determining the forces and the positions of the relaxed atoms. 
This method may work well for the superlattices formed from the atoms, which are 
nonionic, like Si and Ge. However, for the superlattices containing the ionic atoms 
like Zn, Se, S, the above scheme may be questionable. Although in the Keating 
model, the above work considered the Coulombian interactions to the extent that 
the elastic properties of the constituent pure ZnS and ZnSe were well reproduced, 
but the Coulomb effects on the forces caused by the large atomic rearrangements in 
the interfacial region may not be very well accmmted for. 

Very recently, Wei and Zunger [106] have calculated band offsets for the 
chalcopyrites and Zn-based II- VI alloys by using the general potential relativistic 
all electron linearized augmented plane wave (LAPW) method alongwith the 
density functional theory. For the ZnS / ZnSe (001) superlattice, they have 
obtained a valence band offset of 0.53 eV which is equal to the value obtained in 
earlier calculation [92]. 

In this chapter, we report the results for the valence band offsets for the 
ZnS/ZnSe superstructures with a different geometry i.e., (Oil) and also the 
interface states after determining the atomic relaxations by the minimization of the 
total energy for the supercells of (5+5) layers in contrast to our earlier results for 
the (001) superlattices obtained after minimizing the energy for the supercells of 
(3+3) layers only. A preliminary account of the work has been reported earlier 
[107] 

8.2 Calculations 
8.2(a) Bulk ZnSe And ZnS : 

The chosen LMTO basis fiinctions in the valence energy region were 
Zn(4s,4p,3d), Se(4s,4p,4d) and S(3s,3p,3d). In order to account for the influence of 
semi-core 3d-states in Se, we made a separate calculation and thus a two panel 
self-consistent method was employed. 
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The energy minimum was seen to appear at the ratio Vcaic / Vexp= 0.98 for 
ZnSe (a = 5.59 A ) and at 0.95 for ZnS (a = 5.34 A ) which are quite encouraging. 
The detailed results for the energy variation, the electronic structure, the elastic 
constants and the frozen phonon frequencies for the bulk ZnSe and ZnS 
compounds have been reported in another publication [108] . 


8.2(b). Superlattices : 

The lattice mismatch between ZnSe and ZnS is about 4.5% and there is a 
possibility of achieving different types of strained superlattices (SSL) in their 
growth experiments. We have obtained results for the three geometries depending 
on the lattice constant parallel to the interface (a) a\\ = 5.59 A (i.e., ZnSe 
unstrained); (b) a| ( = 5.47 A ("free- standing" interface) and (c) a\ i= 5.34 A (ZnS 
unstrained). 


8.3 Results 

8.3(a) Free Standing ZnS/ZnSe (110) Superlattice : 

For the free standing superlattice, the value of the lattice constant parallel to 
the interface of the ZnS and ZnSe layers was chosen as the average of the lattice 
constants of the two host lattices i.e., a| | ~ 5.47 A . For ZnSe, the minimum energy 
interlayer spacing increases by 0.0075^2 in the units of planar lattice parameter 
(a|| ) and for ZnS, it decreases by 0.0125^2. At the interface, the separation 
between the ZnSe and ZnS layers was chosen to be the average of the obtained 
energy minimized interlayer spacing of the two components ZnS and ZnSe. These 
spacing have been depicted for the free standing geometry without atomic 
relaxation in Fig. 8.1. Here, the atoms of the various layers are numbered by 2, 1 
and 0 on the ZnSe side and by C, B and A on the ZnS side as one move away from 
the interface. 
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Electron Density Of States : 

Calculations were performed for the ZnS/ZnSe superlattice first without 
relaxing the atoms. The total electron density of states (DOS) after selecting 18 k- 
points for the first panel i.e., after ignoring the density of the quite low lying 3d 
states of Se is shown in Fig. 8.2. 

Witli a motivation to see the variation of local density of states at the atoms 
of the different layers, we present the local density of states at different atoms for 
the free standing geometry without atomic relaxation in Fig. 8.3. The local density 
of states at all the atoms Zn, S & Se for the superlattice is seen to be quite similar 
to their counter-parts in the host compounds. All the atoms possess DOS in the 
whole energy range of the valence band i.e. firom -14 to 0.0 eV. However, the 
anions S and Se have dominant contributions of p-states in the upper part of the 
valence bands and the s-like states aroimd -12 eV. The DOS at the cation Zn in 
both the host lattices ZnS and ZnSe contains dominant contributions from the d- 
orbitals in the limited energy range around -6.5 eV. It may be noted that, in 
general, the overall local density in most of the energy range at each atom is layer- 
independent i.e., the magnitude of local DOS at the interface layers are very much 
similar to those for the middle layer. However, a close observation of the figures 
reveals that there are extra states at the interface layer atoms specially in the lowest 
energy region. 

(ii) Valence Band Offsets : 

We allow all the atoms of the superlattice to relax by different magnitudes 
and perform self-consistent calculations for the relaxed stmctures and obtained the 
energy minimum. 



FIG. 8.1 Free standing ZnS/ZnSe(110), (5,5) snpercell. Each layer 
contains two dissimilar atoms. All the values of the 
interlayer spacing are given in terms of the value of the 
lattice constant in the plane which is 5.47 A here. The 
interlayer spacing for the unrelaxed case is 0.25^2 in terms 
of planer lattice constant. 



FREE STANDING GEOMETRY 




FIG. 8.2 Total electron-density of states for the ZnS/ZnSe (5,5) 
superlattice for the free standing geometry without any 
atomic relaxation. 





FIG. 8.3 Projected electron density of states (PDOS) for the cation Zn 
and anions S and Se lying in the three different ZnS and 
ZnSe layers of the ZnS/ZnSe (110) superlattice for the free 
standing geometry without atomic relaxation. A, B and C for 
ZnS and 0, 1 and 2 for ZnSe denote, respectively the middle 
layer, the next layer and the layer forming the interface. 
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TABLE- 8.1 

VALENCE BAND OFFSETS FOR ZnS/ZnSe (110) SUPERLATTICE IN FREE 
STANDING GEOMETRY. 



% DISPLACEMENT OF INTERFACE ATOMS ** 



s. 

Out of the plane 

Within the plane 

^^av,v 

AEv 

No. 

ZnSe 

ZnS 

ZnSe 

ZnS 

(eV) 

(eV) 


Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

1. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.09 

0.017 

2. 

0.64 

-0.33 

0.73 

-0.20 

0.00 

-0.20 

0.67 

0.00 

0.22 

0.150 

3.* 

0.96 

-0.50 

1.10 

-0.30 

0.00 

-0.30 

1.01 

0.00 

0.27 

0.198 

4. 

1.92 

-1.00 

2.20 

-0.59 

0.00 

-0.60 

2.01 

0.00 

0.38 

0.317 


** in terms of bond length 
* For minimum emergy configuration. 
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TIIBLE-8.2 

% ATOMIC DISPLACEMENTS IN THE VARIOUS LAYERS FOR THE 
MINIMUM ENERGY FREE STANDING (5+5) ZnSe/ZnS (110) 
SUPERLATTICE. THE LABELING OF LAYERS HAS BEEN SHOWN IN FIG. 
8.1 


S.No. 

LAYERS OF 

ATOM 

ATOMIC DISPLACEMENT * 




X 

Y 

z 

1 


Zn(0) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

2 


Se (0) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

3 

ZnSe 

Zn(l) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

4 


Se(l) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 





5 


Zn(2) 

0.0029 

0.0029 

0.0000 

6 

Interface atoms 

Se(2) 

-0.0015 

-0.0015 

-0.0013 

7 


Zn(C) 

0.0034 

0.0034 

0.0044 

8 


S(C) 

-0.0009 

-0.0009 

0.0000 




i 

9 


Zn(B) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

10 

ZnS 

S(B) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

11 


Zn(A) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

12 


S(A) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 


* The atomic displacements are expressed in terms of the in-plane lattice constant 
(an) 
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FIG. 8.4 Valence band states and their averaged ones on the two sides 
of the ZnS / ZnSe (110) interface with atomic relaxation for 
minimum energy configurations for (a) the free standing 
geometry (b) ZnSe as substrate and (c) ZnS as substrate. 
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For the various magnitudes of the atomic displacements, the calculated 
valence band offsets (VBO) are depicted in Table 8.1. We observe that the value 
of the offset increases with the magnitude of the atomic displacements and also this 
increase is non-linear. The variation in the VBO is quite large which shows very 
strong sensitivity of the offset on the quite small atomic displacements. The 
superlattice total energy is seen to show its minimum value for a particular 
configuration of atoms. The actual atomic displacements for the minimum energy 
configuration are depicted in Table 8.2. 

The Zn atoms of the interface ZnS layer move away firom the interface 
whereas the interface S atoms move towards the interface. On the other hand, the 
interface Zn atoms of the ZnSe layer move to-wards the interface and the Se atoms 
away from the interface. 

For the minimum energy configurations, we show the positions of the states 
at the valence band maximum for ZnS and ZnSe on the two sides of the interfaces 
in the various geometries in Fig. 8.4. The value of the VBO in the equilibrium 
position of the relaxed atoms is 0.27 eV. This value is nearly half of the value of 
AEv,av equal to 0.52 eV seen for the ZnS/ZnSe (100) superlattice. One may thus 
note a very strong sensitivity of the valence band offsets on very small relaxations 
of atoms in these superlattices. The maximum atomic displacements in the 
equilibrium configuration are less than 1.1% of the bond length. 


(iii) Inter face States : 

The interface states have been obtained for the minimum energy strained 
ZnS/ZnSe superlattice with atomic relaxation. For a magnitude probability of 
eigen vector equal to 0.09 or more on the interface layer and for a decay factor of 
0.20 i.e. , the states for which the probability of one type of atoms decrease by 20% 
or more as one move away from the interface, are shown in Fig. 8.5. The planer 
Brillouin zone for the (110) interface is shown as insert in Fig. 8.5. The interface 
states arising from all the four types of atoms are shown in this figure, where we 



have also included the band structures for the pure ZnS and ZnSe superlattices. 
The dispersion curves for ZnS and ZnSe are shown as crosses and open circle, 
respectively whereas the interface states are shown by the big solid circles. These 
states may be characterized as localized or resonance states depending on their 
location with respect to the bulk bands of ZnS and ZnSe. Most of the states are 
bulk like in one of the host compounds but die out when they cross the interface 
and enter the other host lattice. 

It is significant to note that no interface states appears in the energy gap 
common to the constituent host lattices, a finding obtained earlier [109] after 
performing a simple calculation using the cluster Bethe lattice. 

In order to see the behaviour of the wave functions of the interface states, 
we investigate the magnitudes of various orbitals associated with the interface 
states in these different energy regions. There appear interface s-p states just below 
the top of the valence band of the ZnS-ZnSe superlattice decaying both into the 
ZnS and ZnSe layers. Interface resonance states are observed in the neighbourhood 
of the valence band edge right upto -6.5 eV. The interface states and the bulk ZnS 
and ZnSe states are too crowded to give any clear picture in the energy range -5.5 
to -6.9 eV. The interface states lying in the energy region -13.5 to -12.0 eV 
originate from the s-states of Se and S. 

Almost, all the interface states decay on both sides of the interface. As 
typical cases we depict the variation of the probability of all the eigenvectors for 
some interface states on different types of atoms lying on the various layers for 
fi:ee standing geometry without atomic relaxation in Fig. 8.6. In the low energy 
region around -13.0 eV, interface states (E = -13.27eV) which reside mainly on Se 
and S atoms show a decaying behaviour on both sides of the interface. For the 
interface states lying just below the top of the valence band (E = -0.224eV), the 
contributions of the states are seen both on the cation Zn and anion Se, S atoms. In 
the conduction band region (E = 2.69 eV), the eigenvectors have dominant 
contributions on the Zn atoms. 



The above calculation for the interface states has been performed without 
considering atomic relaxation arising from the formation of the interface. Inclusion 
of the atomic relaxation by different overall magnitudes shift the location of these 
interface states. It results in the high sensitivity of the values of the valence offsets 
on the magnitudes of the atomic displacements in the interfacial region. 


8.3(b) ZnSe substrate ZnS/ZnSe(110) superlattice : 

For this superlattice, the ZnS compound is assumed to be deposited on the 
ZnSe substrate so that the value of the lattice constant parallel to the interface is 
equal to that of the host ZnSe i.e., a| | = 5.59 A . The two separate calculations for 
finding the energy minimum of the 10 layer unit cell give the interlayer spacing as 
O. 24 OOV 2 and O. 2275 V 2 (in the units of a| | ) for ZnSe and ZnS, respectively. A 
value of 0.24 smaller than the experimental value of 0.25 for the interlayer spacing 
in ZnSe is the result of the occurrence of the energy minimum for the bulk ZnSe at 
somewhat smaller lattice volume. The separation between the two layers forming 
the interface is chosen as an average of the interlayer separations of the two 
constituent layer sets and is equal to 0.234''/2. 

Self-consistent calculations reveal that the forces on the atoms are quite 
similar to those seen for the ftee-standing geometry both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Similar to the free standing case, the atoms are relaxed in the 
direction of the forces experienced by them and self-consistent calculations were 
performed. 

The calculated values of the VBO'S are presented in Table 8.3. In general, 
the magnitude of AEv,av are greater then those for AEv and are quite non-linear 
similar to the free-standing geometry. A perusal of Table 8.3 shows that for the 
two cases i.e., for no atomic relaxation and for very small atomic relaxation, By is 
negative which means that the split state(s) at the top of the valence band of ZnS is 
lying higher than that of ZnSe. The variation in the values of VBO'S is quite large 
and is strongly sensitive to the atomic displacements. 
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The total energy is minimum again for about a maximum displacement of 
1.83% of atoms lying at the interface. The valence band offset for the minimum 
configuration is 0.302 eV as depicted in Table 8.3. The values of the VBO'S are 
slightly higher than those seen for the free-standing geometry. 


8.3( c) ZnS substrate ZnS/ZnSefllO) superlattice : 

For the deposition of the ZnSe (strained) on the ZnS substrate (unstrained) 
aj| = 5.34 A . The interlayer spacing in minimum energy configuration is equal to 
O. 25 V 2 for the ZnS layers and 0.265 for the ZnSe layers in terms of the planar 
lattice constant aj| = 5.34 A. 

The calculated values of the VBO’s are included in Table 8.4. In contrast to 
other geometries the values of for ABy^av smaller then the corresponding 

AEy 's. The energy of the superlattice supercell is seems to be minimum for a 
smaller atomic relaxation of interface atoms i.e., about half as compared to other 
geometries and the value of the band offset AEy^av is equal to 0.21 eV. which is 
lower compared to the other geometries. 

On making a comparison of our results with those obtained by Christensen 
et al [99-100], who have made calculations only for the ZnSe substrate and ZnS 
substrate geometries using Keating model. For ZnSe substrate, our value for 
AEav.v = 0.302 obtained for the minimum energy configuration is quite near to 
their value of 0.32 eV. However, our value of band offset for the top valence state 
AEv ( = 0.086 eV) is much lower than their value of 0.30 eV. For the ZnS substrate 
geometry our calculated value of 0.21 eV for the energy minimized configuration 
is slightly higher than their value of 0.19 eV. The values for AEy are 0.42 eV and 
0.54 eV in our and their calculations, respectively. 
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The values of the valance band offsets calculated for the ZnS / ZnSe (110) 
and ZnS / ZnSe (001) superlattices in various geometries are seen to be different. 
The Zn S bond lengths vary in the various geometries. The values of the band 
offsets increases with the planar lattice constant of the various geometries as has 
been observed earlier [92] for the (001) heterojunctions. For the (110) interfaces, 
the ZnS bond lengths are nearly equal to 2.42 A. whereas for (100) interface, this 
bond length is about 2.31 A. One thus, observes that the valence band offset 
increases with the shortening of ZnS bond length. The same is true for the different 
geometries of the ZnS/ZnSe (100) interface, where the band offset increases with 
decrease in the bond length of ZnS lying at the interface. In the above calculation 
spin - orbit effects have not been included. The contribution of this effect will not 
be more than 0.1 eV. 
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TABU 8.3 

VALENCE BAND OFFSETS FOR ZnS/ZnSe (110) SUPERLATTICE HAVING 
ZnSeAS SUBSTRATE. 


s. 

No. 

% DISPLACEMENT OF INTERFACE ATOMS** 

1 

AF 

LAJ_/av,V 

(eV) 

AEv 

(eV) 

Out of the plane 

Within the plane 

ZnSe 

ZnS 

ZnSe 

ZnS 

Zn 

Se 

Zn 

s 

Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

1. 

0.00 

0.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.075 

-0.141 

2. 

0.71 

-0.19 

0.76 

-0.12 

-0.20 

-0.91 

0.32 

-0.27 

0.199 

-0.018 

3.* 

1.41 

-0.37 

1.53 

-0.25 

-0.40 

-1.83 

0.64 

-0.55 

0.302 

0.086 

4. 

2.12 

-0.56 

2.29 

-0.37 

-0.59 

-2.74 

0.96 

-0.82 

0.428 

0.211 


** in terais of bond length 
* For minimum energy configuration 
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mBIE 84 

VALENCE BAND OFFSETS FOR ZnS/ZnSe (110 ) SUPERLATTICE 
HAVING ZnS AS SUBSTRATE. 



% DISPLACEMENT OF INTERFACE ATOMS 

** 



s. 

Out of the plane 

Within the plane 


AEv 

No. 

ZnSe 

ZnS 

ZnSe 

ZnS 

(eV) 

(eV) 


Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

1. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.17 

0.38 

2 * 

-0.39 

0.34 

-0.43 

0.10 

0.14 

0.00 

1.06 

0.00 

0.21 

0.42 

3. 

-0.78 

0.69 

-0.85 

0.20 

0.28 

0.00 

2.13 

0.00 

0.26 

0.46 

4. 

-1.18 

1.03 

-1.27 

0.30 

0.42 

0.00 

3.19 

0.00 

0.31 

0.51 


** in terras of bond length 
* For minimum emergy configuration. 
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FIG. 8.5 Band structure for bulk ZnS and ZnSe alongwith interface 
states of the ZnSe:ZnS (110) superlattice in free standing 
geometry with atomic relaxation in the minimum energy 
configuration. 





FIG. 8.6 Variation of probability of all the eigen vectors on atoms 
lying on the various layers of the ZnSe:ZnS interface in free- 
standing geometry without atomic relaxation . The indexes 
‘C’ and ‘2’ denote the atoms of the layers forming the 
interface. 
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9.1 Introduction : 


In recent years, III-V nitrides (GaN and AIN) have been seen to be useful 
for the development of high temperature, high frequency and high power 
microelectronic applications. Also, the light emitting diodes (LED) and lasers in 
the upper part of the visible spectrum i.e., in the blue and the ultraviolet (UV) 
region may also be developed by these materials. Infact, GaN has already been 
used for the development of LEDs in blue and UV regions. For future applications, 
one need to have a suitable lattice matched substrate to have ps endomorphic and 
defect-free heteroepitaxial growth of GaN. Currently, the usage of sapphire as a 
substrate is quite common. However, there is a huge lattice mismatch between 
GaN and sapphire substrate of the order of 14% . SiC is considered to be a 
promising candidate as substrate because there is a relatively low lattice mismatch 
between SiC and GaN ( « 3.5 % ). Further, SiC and the nitrides exhibit very similar 
thermal expansion and also similar structural modifications. Thus, SiC is a very 
promising substrate for nitrides. 


Epitaxial growth has been observed both on the cubic 3C p-SiC and the 
hexagonal 6H-SiC. The equilibrium bulk phase of nitrides possess wurtzite 
structure . Recently , the zinc blende phase of GaN on the (001) surface of the 
cubic SiC has been observed. The zinc blende phase may have superior electrical 
properties because GaN of zinc blende type is considered better suited for p- or n- 
type doping because its wurtzite structure presents high n-type background carrier 
concentration which arises from the occurrence of native defects attributed to 
nitrogen vacancies [ 1 1 0, 1 1 1 ] . 
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Earlier, semiempirical tight-binding calculations [20] have been perfonned 
for the unreconstructed hexagonal GaN/SiC (0001) interfaces and also for the 
reconstructed polar GaN/SiC (001) interfaces [ 21 ]. First-principles calculation for 
the total energy has been performed by Capaz et al[ 112 ] for the unreconstructed 
p (1x1) GaN films on hexagonal SiC (0001) substrate. The stability and the 
electronic structure of the reconstructed zinc blende (001) surfaces has been 
studied by Stadele et al [29] by using a pseudopotential method. 


Our group is involved in the study of the structural behaviour and the 
electronic properties of the heterojunctions by employing a first principles, self- 
consistent, FP-LMTO method, using density functional theory in LDA [113-114]. 


The advantage of a LMTO calculation over the linear augumented plane 
wave (LAPW) and pseudopotential calculations lies in its much less 
computational efforts enabling one to treat much more complex systems which are 
many times not accessible by other methods. As pointed out by Stadele et al [29], 
pseudopotential calculations for nitrides are very demanding computationally since 
carbon and nitrogen have no core p - states and consequently possess strongly 
localized p-state pseudo-wavefunctions requiring large energy cutoffs. 


We perform a calculation for the polar heterojunction formed between the 
cubic III-V SiC (001) substrate and the strained zinc blende III-V GaN. In practice, 
usually an interdiffusion of atoms may occur across the polar interface for reducing 
their energies as will be discussed later. We therefore, consider the intermixed, 
reconstracted c(2x2) and fully relaxed geometries. The atomic relaxation in the 
neighbourhood of the interface is quite significant for GaN/SiC interface, which, in 
turn, affect considerably its electronic properties like band-offsets. We have not 
considered the spin-orbit interaction in the calculation as its effects on the band 
offsets for these systems have been seen to be less than 0.01 eV [ 29 ]. 
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9.2 Calculation : 


We employ a relatively large supercell of 16 layers ( 8 each for SiC and 
GaN slabs). The chosen LMTO basis functions are Ga (4s,4p,3d), N (2s,2p,3d), Si 
(3s,3p,3d) and C (2s,2p,3d). The empty space in the lattice was filled by empty 
spheres and a set of appropriate (spd) states was chosen for them. 

For the pure bulk systems, the crystal energy shows minimum in the case of 
SiC for a value of the lattice parameter a = 4.35 A (aexp = 4.35 A ) and in GaN, a = 
4.50 A (aexp = 4.50 A ). We observe an excellent reproduction of the experimental 
data for the lattice parameters by the LMTO method. 

The fundamental gap for the pure SiC and the pure GaN are calculated to 
be 1.36 and 1.75 eV, respectively as compared to the experimental values [110] of 
2.2 and 3.4 eV, respectively. The widths of the valence bands for SiC and GaN are 
approximately -15.4 eV and - 16.3 eV, respectively. The ionic gap for the ionic 
III-V compound GaN is 4.78 eV in contrast to a value of 2.43 eV for the covalent 
SiC compound. 

In SiC, the VBM is comprised of the hybridized states with dominant 
contribution from C-p orbitals whereas the states lying at the conduction band 
Tninimiim (CBM) have dominant contribution from Si-p orbitals. In GaN, the VBM 
is comprised mainly of N-p orbitals and the CBM of the Ga-s orbitals. The-core 
Ga-3d states appear near the bottom of the valence band at about -14.0 eV. These 
states however, have been observed at much lower energies in photoemission 
measurement [15]. 
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FlG.9.1(a) 

(b) 


Atoms of GaN/ SiC (001) C (2 x2 ) interface containing 
Si (50%) and Ga (50%) in mixed interface layer normal 
to [ I T 0 ] direction 

Atoms of GaN/SiC (001) C (2 x2 ) interface containing N 
(50%) and C (50%) in mixed interface layer normal to 
[ I T 0 ] direction 
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9.3 Results 
9.3ra) Bulk Slabs: 

We have detemiined the appropriate minimum energy interlayer separation 
each for the bulk SiC and GaN compounds. For the bulk slabs, a p(lxl) geometry 
has been considered . The calculations have been performed for the SiC substrate 
geometry for which the in - plane lattice constant is 4.35 A . For the pure GaN 
slab, for the in-plane lattice constant a|| = 4.35 A an interlayer separation of 
0.27 is obtained in contrast to the normal interlayer separation of 0.25 in units of 
the lattice constant . 


9. 3(b) Interfaces: 

The abrupt polar interfaces are in general energetically unstable and lead to 
the interdiffusion of atoms across the interface [ 115, 116]. In the unreconstructed 
p(lxl) geometry, we observe a highly charged interface. In the formation of the 
abrupt interface between the two quite different valent compounds such as fV-IV 
SiC and III-V GaN, one sees the occurrence of under- saturated or over-saturated 
bonds at the interface, arising from the tetravalent Si and C atoms and the 
respective trivalent and pentavalent N and Ga atoms. For example, in the case of 
interface formed by N and Si atoms, we observe the occurrence of oversaturated 
donor bonds at the interface with more than two electrons, and the interface is 
negatively charged. On the other hand, in the interface formed by Ga and C ions, 
the bonds are undersaturated and are called acceptor bonds which contain less 
than two electrons. The interface is now positively charged. The above mentioned 
p(lxl) charged interfaces would be energetically unstable [115-120] and will 
reconstruct so as to become neutral ones on average [121-125]. In order to achieve 
this neutrality at the interface one should have as many donor bonds as the 
acceptor bonds. The simplest resulting interface would be a reconstructed c(2x2) 
one . This interface layer will now contain equal numbers of cations [C, N] or the 
anions [Si, Ga]. We present the geometries of the mixed [Si, Ga] and [C, N] 
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interfaces normal to the ( I To ) direction in Fig. 9.1 where the atoms in the various 
layers in the neighbourhood of the mixed Si-Ga interface are shown in Fig. 9.1(a) 
and that for the C-N interface are depicted in Fig. 9.1(b). The two basis vectors in 
the (xy) plane are (1 10) & ( I T 0 ) and there are two atoms in the planar unit cell. 



The electronic structure for [Si, Ga] mixed (001) interface is presented in 
Fig 9.2. The overall electronic structure for the two mixed [Si, Ga] and [C, N] 
interfaces are very much similar. The semiconducting nature of the constituent 
compounds is retained in the heterojunction or superlattice. 

In Fig. 9.2, we include also the interface states which are characterized by 
their decay either on both the sides of the interface or on one side only (on moving 
away from the interface). The probability amplitude and its rate of decay for each 
interface may, in general, be different. We select only those interface states for 
which the magnitude of the probability amplitude of the wavefunction is > 0.25 
and it decreases by 19% or more on every atom as one moves away from the 
interface. 

Near the bottom of the valence band at — 16.0 eV, there appear interface 
states having dominant contributions from Si - orbitals and these states decay only 
to-wards the SiC layers. The interface states appearing at the lower end of the ionic 
gap are comprised mainly of the Ga-orbitals and these states decay to-wards the 
GaN layers. The interface states at the upper edge of the ionic gap have dominant 
contribution from the Si-orbitals. The states at VBM originate mainly from the Ga 
- orbitals. 
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FIG. 9.2 Electronic band structure for the GaN/SiC (001) C (2 x2 ) 
containing mixed [Si, Ga] interface . The small dots 
(••••••) denote all the projected bulk states in the kz = 0 

plane for the superlattice and among them the interface 
states are shown by big open circles (oooooo)- 




ENERGY (eV) 


ELECTRONIC BAND STRUCTURE 
GaN/SiC (001) interface 
Mixed [Si, Ga] interface 




Table 9.1 : 


Variation of Band-offset with the relaxation of ^ the atoms lying in all the layers 
of the supercell for the reconstructed c[2x2] GaN/SiC (001) superlattice 
containing mixed (Si, Ga) interface having SiC as substrate. For brevity, the 
changes in bondlengths of the atoms lying in the interfacial neighbourhood normal 
to the layers have been shown here. There are changes within the plane also but 
they have not been shown here. 



FOR SI (50%) AND GA (50%) 

MIXED INTERFACE 

■S.,m 

Change in bond length (%) 

Band-offset 


Normal to layers 

(eV) 


SiC 

GaN 

AE v,avg 

AEv 

1. 

0.00 

0.00 

1.34 

1.13 

.2. 

-0.77 

3.41 

1.21 

1.00 

3. 

-1.48 

6.63 

1.07 

0.86 

*4. 

-1.84 

8.16 

1.01 

0.79 

5. 

-2.17 

9.67 

0.93 

0.72 


Minimum energy Configuration 





consistent calculations for the determination of the lattice energy & the valence 
band offset for GaN/SiC interface. It may be noted that these atomic 
displacements, in general, lie both within & perpendicular to the planes. In order to 
see the variation of the lattice energy & the valence band offset with the 
magnitudes of the atomic displacements, we performed five different calculations 
for different magnitudes of atomic displacements. We have computed the changes 
in the lengths of SiC and GaN bonds for atoms lying in three layers near the 
interface for each calculation. 

For brevity in Table - 9.1, we present only the changes in the interatomic 
bond lengths lying at the interface for each set of atomic displacements and the 
calculated values for the two types of VBO’s for each set. The actual atomic 
displacements have not been shown to avoid complexity and only the changes in 
the lengths of the SiC and GaN bonds lying at the interface are depicted. The new 
positions of the interface layer atoms are depicted in terms of the changes in the 
interfacial SiC and GaN bond lengths projected in the [001] direction. The 
minimum energy of the superlattice has been seen for set no. 4 as shown in Table 
9.1. 


A perusal of Table -9.1 reveals that the values of AEv,avg are> in general, 
greater than the corresponding AEy. Further, the band-offsets decrease with the 
contraction of the SiC bond length and elongation of the GaN bond length. The 
GaN bond length changes are quite large i.e., they are about four times larger as 
compared to SiC bond length. The VBO’s are affected significantly by atomic 
relaxation. For example, for an elongation of GaN bond by about 8% and 
contraction of SiC bond by about 2%, the VBO changes by about 25%. 

The minimum energy for the superlattice is obtained for 1.84 % contraction 
of SiC interface bond and 8.16 % elongation of GaN interface bond. The values of 
the band-offsets AEv,avg and (AEy ) are 1.01 and 1.34 eV for the relaxed surface and 
are 0.79 and 1.13 eV for the unrelaxed interface. The band-offset for the [Si,Ga] 
interface in the minimum energy configuration is shown in Fig. 9.4. Stadele et al 
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[29] have obtained a value of 1.4 (1.1 ) eV for VBO for the relaxed ( unrelaxed ) 
(Si, Ga) interface. Our values are lower . 

9.3(e) Mixed fC. NJ JntP.rfacP • 

The electronic structure for the carbon and nitrogen mixed interface [C, N] 
of the GaN/SiC (001) system is shown in Fig. 9.3, where the interface states are 
also depicted. Near VBM, the interface states are composed of the hybridized 
orbitals of C and N and so are the states lying at the bottom of the valence band. 
The states in the upper part of the valence band are dominated by the hybridized C 
and N- orbitals. In the energy region - 10.0 to -14.5 eV, the interface states 
originate mainly from the C-orbitals. There are dominant contributions from the 
N-s orbitals near -14.0 eV. 

Calculations similar to the [ Si, Ga ] interface were performed for four 
different sets of displacements of atoms lying in all the layers of the supercell . The 
valence band offsets are presented in Table - 9.2. Again, the VBO’s vary with the 
relaxation of atoms. Also, the values of AEv,avg are greater than the corresponding 
AEv . However, the variation of VBO’s with the changes in the SiC and GaN bond 
lengths are opposite to what has been seen earlier for the mixed [Si, Ga] interface. 
For the [C, N] mixed interface, the VBO’s increase with increase in GaN bond 
length and decrease in the SiC bond length. The changes in VBO’s with bond 
length changes are now quite enhanced for the [C, N] interface in contrast to the 
[Si, Ga] interface. For elongation of GaN bond by 8.81% and contraction of SiC 
bond by -2.39%, the changes in VBO’s are about 95%. VBO’s change very 
significantly even for quite small changes in the bond lengths at the interface. The 
minimum energy for the superlattice is obtained for a contraction of SiC bond by - 
0.60% and an elongation of GaN bond by 2.35% and the corresponding values of 
VBO's are 0.29 eV for AEv,avg and 0.07 eV for AEy , respectively. These values are 
depicted in Fig. 9.4. 

The present value of 0.29 eV lies on the lower energy side as compared to 
the value of 0.5 eV obtained by Stadele et al for the relaxed [C,N] interface. The 
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present calculation is better than that of Stadele et al [19 ] in some aspects . 
Firstly, the present results have been obtained after a much reduced computational 
effort as compared to that of Stadele et al Secondly, the Ga 3d core satates have 
been considered in the present calculation in a quite natural manner in contrast to 
the pseudopotential calculation of Stadele et al where special care had to be taken . 
There are some contradictions in the statements made by Stadele et al in their 
paper, e.g., whereas on page 6916 of ref. 29 ; for n=m=7, they quote the values of 
band-offsets as 1.8 and 0.8 eV for the [Si, Ga] and [C, N ] interfaces, respectively, 
in their Table 9.3, quite different values i.e., 1.4 and 0.5 eV. are quoted. 

There is an important difference in the procedures adopted in the present 
calculation and in that of Stadele in the determination of the valence band-offsets. 
The VBO may be split into two parts : AV and AEbs • AV is the asymptotic 
difference between the electrostatic ( Hartree plus ionic ) potential V( r ) in the 
superlattice far from the interface. In the calculation of the first part AV, Stadele 
has averaged the electrostatic potentials far from the interface in the superlattice 
and has determined the difference in them. On the other hand, in the present 
calculation, we adopt a different procedure. We first carry over the charge 
distributions and the other data of the deep atoms in the superlattice to the bulk SiC 
and GaN lattices and calculate the bulk band structures and, in turn, AEbs • We 
also determine the averaged shift in the electrostatic potentials between the bulk 
calculation and that in the superlattice for each compound and the difference in 
these averaged electrostatic potentials is named as AV to be added to AE bs. 

The second term AEbs = Ev( SiC ) - AEv( GaN ) which is the difference 
between the eigenvalues of the top of the valence band in the two bulk materials, 
has been obtained by Stadele by performing bulk band stmcture calculations for 
SiC and GaN, respectively without giving any details of the procedure. In the 
present work, in the calculation of AEbs » described above, the charge 
distributions and the other data of the deep atoms obtained for the superlattice are 
carried over to the bulk calculations for SiC and GaN . The above mentioned 
difference in the procedures may be crucial. 
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The calculations for the valence band-offsets and the interface states were 
performed after increasing the number of selected k- points. The results remain 
unaffected by an increase in the number of k - points.. 

We are not aware of any experimental result for VBO obtained directly in 
cubic GaN/SiC system. However, an estimated experimental value of 1.2 eV has 
been reported by Wang et al [126] for GaN/SiC system after analyzing the results 
of the measurements of Schottky barrier heights. 



Table 9.2 : 


V ariation of Band-offset with the relaxation of all the atoms lying in all the layers 
of the supercell for tlie reconstructed c[2x2] GaN/SiC (001) superlattice 
containing mixed (C,N) interface having SiC as substrate. For brevity, the changes 
in bondlengths of the atoms lying in the interfacial neighbourhood normal to the 
layers have been shown here. There are changes within the plane also but they 
have not been shown here. 


S.NO. 

FOR C (50%) AND N (50%) 

MIXED INTERFACE 


Change in bond length (%) 

Band-offset 


Normal to layers 

(eV) 


SiC 

GaN 

AE v,aYg 

AEy 

1. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

-0.18 

*2. 

-0.60 

2.35 

0.29 

0.07 

3. 

-1.19 

4.61 

0.52 

0.30 

4 

-2.39 

8.81 

0.95 

0.73 


Minimum energy Configuration 
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FIG. 9.3 Electronic band structure for the GaN/SiC (001) C 
(2x2)containing mixed [C, N] interface. The small dots 
(••••••) denote all the projected bulk states in the kz = 0 

plane for the superlattice and among them the interface 
states are shown by big open circles (oooooo)- 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In the present investigations, a first-principles full potential self-consistent 
LMTO method has been employed to study the III-V semiconductor alloys and the 
various types of superlattices containing interfaces of the III-V, II- VI and IV-IV 
compound semiconductors. The main predictions may be summarized as follows: 

10.1 Semiconducting alloys: 

1 . In general the calculated lattice parameters for the studied alloys show either 
linear or non-linear variation with the concentrations of the constituents in the 
ordered or random configurations. In the case of the ordered alloys, both the 
N-based Ga(Al)Asi.xNx systems, reveal a non-linear variation of the lattice 
parameter with concentration x. On the contrary, the Gai-xAlxAs alloy shows 
a linear variation. 

An universal behaviour is observed for all the studied alloys having 
random configuration of atoms, where a non-linear variation in the lattice 
constant has been observed. 

2. In N- based alloys, there appears a strong hybridization of N-s states with the 
Ga(Al) (s,p) and As(s,p) states which lie in the neighbourhood of the bottom 
of tlie conduction band. It results in the descending of these conduction states 
into the fundamental gap filling it either partially or completely. 

Normally, one expects, to observe a linear variation in the energy 
band gap with the concentration of cations or anions in the mixture of 
semiconducting alloys. In GaAsj.xNx alloys, where the band gaps for GaAs and 
GaN are 1.52 eV and 3.3 eV respectively, a replacement of As -atom should 
incur a blue shift of the photoluminescence edge. 
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The present calculations reveal that there is a large variation in the 
calculated band gap with the concentration variations and we observe bowing 
in the gap. The reduced value of the band gap is smaller than those of the 
constituent pure semiconductors. In AlAsi-xNx alloy, a small value of 
fundamental gap is observed for x = 0.125. 

In GaAsi-xNx alloy, a severe reduction in the gap is observed. A 
near closure of the fundamental energy gap is observed for a N atomic 
concentration range of x = 0.125 to 0.625. Inclusion of many body effects 
such as GW approximation may open the gap by ~ 0.7 — 0.9 eV making these 
alloys as narrow gap semiconductors in the N - concentration range of 0.125 
- 0.625. This effect has been confirmed in the photoluminescence experiment 
where a red-shift has been observed [46]. 


3. GaAs and AlAs in pure form are direct and indirect semiconductors, 
respectively. A replacement of Ga-atom by Al-atom in Gai-xAlxAs alloy, 
changes the nature of the lowest lying conduction states. A direct to indirect 
band gap crossover has been seen for the semiconducting III-V Gai.x Alx As 
alloys at the concentration x = 0.375. Some band gap bowing has also been 
observed for both the direct and indirect band gaps. The predicted value of 
crossover is very near to the measured value of x = 0.35 [ 79 ]. The calculated 
direct and indirect band gaps for the ordered alloys are in excellent agreement 
with the photoluminescence and absorption data . The present results support 
towards the occurrence of the ordered structures in the various samples grown 
up in the various measurements. 

4. Both the AlAs and AIN are indirect band gap semiconductors. One expects, 
the alloy AlAsi-xNx to show always an indirect band gap on the replacement 
of As atom by N-atom. Our investigations predict a new behaviour. We 
observe a crossover from indirect to direct band gap approximately for x > 
0.02 and from direct to indirect gap again for x > 0.56. 
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10.2 SUPERLATTICES: 

1 . Our results show that the model theories used for estimating the values of the 
valence band offsets are expected to be inadequate as they are based on the use 
of the bulk like properties of the constituent materials forming the interface. 

2. We predict a strong sensitivity of the valence band offsets on the small atomic 
displacements. 

3. There appear a number of interface states of localized and resonance types 
which may be responsible for the sensitivity of the band offsets on the atomic 
positions. 

4. For GaAs/GaN (001) interface, the valence band offset increases (decreases) 
with decrease (increase) in the GaN (GaAs) bond length. The calculated values 
of the band offsets ranging from 1.32 eV to 1.86 eV for the GaAs substrate 
and the free standing geometries, respectively are quite close to the 
experimental value of 1.7 - 1.8 eV reported by Ding er a/ [91]. 

5. In the case of ZnS/ZnSe (1 10) superlattice : 

(i) For free standing geometry, the value of valence band offset AEav.v and 
AEv in the equilibrium position of the relaxed atoms are 0.27 eV and 
0.198 eV, respectively. The maximum atomic displacements in the 
equilibrium configuration are less than 1.1% of the bond length. 

(ii) For ZnSe substrate, the presently calculated value for AEav,v = 0.302 eV 
obtained for the minimum energy configuration is quite near to value 
of Christensen et al [99-100] which is equal to 0.32 eV. However, our 
value of band offset for the top valence state AEv ( = 0.086 eV) is much 
lower than his value of 0.30 eV. 
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(iii) For the ZnS substrate geomehy, our calculated value of 0.21 eV for the 
energy-minimized configuration is slightly higher than their value of 
0.19 eV. Our value for AEy is 0.42 eV as compared to a value of 0.54 
eV calculated by Christensen et al.{ 99-100 ]. Unfortunately, no 
experimental data is available for comparison. 


6. For the polar GaN/SiC (001) (2X2) superlattices in the minimum energy 
configurations, the values of VBO’s for the [Si, Ga] interface are AEv,avg = 
l.OleV and AEy = 0.79 eV and that for the [C, N] interface, AEy.avg =0.29 eV 
and AEy = 0.07 eV, respectively. The presently predicted values axe on low 
energy side as compared to those of the earlier pseudopotential calculation of 
Stadele et aL[ 29 ]. Our calculated values of the valence band offsets for the 
mixed [Si,Ga] interface are quite near to the estimated experimental value 1.2 
eV of Wang et a/[126]. Unfortunately, again no experimental data is available 
for comparison. 
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Abstract. A full potential self-consistent linear muftin-tm orbital method in the local density 
approximation (LDA) has been employed to investigate the electronic structure of the 14 ordered 
GaAsi_,N, alloys with t = 0.0, 0.037, 0.074, 0.111, 0 125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.407. 0.50, 0.625, 
0.75, 0,875, 0.963 and 1 0. The lattice parameter is seen to have a non-linear variation with the 
concentration of the constituent atoms. In LDA, a near closure of the fundamental energy gap 
appears in the concentration range 12.5-62 5% of N atoms. A strong hybridization of N s states 
with the Ga (s,p) and As (s,p) slates is seen at the bottom of the conduction band and these 
states descend into the fundamental gap, filling it either partially or completely. The band gap 
for the random alloys also shows an anomalous bowing. 


1. Introduction 

Great interest has been shown in the study of the electronic properties of III-V 
semiconducting alloys because of their important applications in optoelectronic devices 
and other technological applications. 

GaAs, which has a comparatively smaller band gap, plays an important role in the 
semiconductor industry. The alloys of III-V elements which possess wide energy gaps 
are important for the development of the optoelectronic devices in the high frequency 
region. In the case of GaAsi_^N;f alloys, one expects to observe a variation of band gap 
from a value of 1.52 eV (GaAs) to a value of 3.3 eV (GaN). Thus a blue shift of the 
photoluminescence edge should have been observed experimentally with the addition of 
N atoms. On the contrary, a red shift of the photoluminescence edge has been observed 
in these alloys (Weyers et al 1992). In the alloys such as Al;(Gai_^N, where the lattice 
mismatch between the end components is about 2.9%, one observes a dominant role played 
by the cations in determining the electronic structure and the band gaps. On the other hand, 
in the GaAsi_;tNj: alloys, the lattice mismatch is as large as 20% and the effects of various 
anion component concentrations are seen to be anomalous. 

Compound semiconductor alloys of the type A,vBi_jcC are often considered to consist 
of a regular arrangement of A and B atoms on an fee sublattice. However, real alloys may, 
in general, be random. Deviations from randomness have been observed, such as phase 
separation, i.e., formation of distinct AC and BC rich phases. Another case of deviation is 
the occurrence of order seen in both types of alloy, A^Bj-^C and AB!_j:Cj. In the extreme 
case of perfect order, one may observe alternating layers of pure AC and pure BC in cation 
variant systems AiBi_j:C or AB and AC pure layers in the anion variant systems ABi_;fC,f . 

In an earlier paper (Agrawal et al 1997), we reported the results for the electronic 
structure of a first-principles self-consistent full potential linear muffin-tin orbital (LMTO) 
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calculation of the cation dominated Gaj-jcAl^N alloys and observed quite a little bowing 
in the fundamental energy gap. We extend our studies to GaAsi-fN, alloys in the present 
article, The electronic structure of the 14 ordered systems GaAsi_,Nv for x = 0, 0.037, 
0.074, 0.111, 0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.407, 0.50, 0.625, 0.75, 0.875, 0.963 and 1.0 have been 
investigated. In the local density approximation, we observe a near closure of the band gap in 
the concentration range x = 0.125-0.625 of the N atoms. This creates the possibility of the 
fabrication of III-V light emitting devices covering the whole optical region. Earlier, Rubio 
and Cohen (1995) employed a pseudo-potential theory in the local density approximation 
to obtain a gap of 0.06 eV for one case only, i.e., 25% concentration of N atoms. They 
have also performed a quasi-particle study and observed an opening of the band gap in the 
LDA by about 0.7 eV. 

Bellaiche et al (1996) have discussed the electronic properties of some ordered alloys 
and quasirandom structures of Ga-As-N alloys by using local empirical pseudopotentials 
in the plane-wave pseudopotential approach. A fitting with the GW band structures, 
experimental band gaps and LDA deformation potentials was adopted to obtain the atomic 
potentials. For each composition, results were averaged over a few randomly selected 
configurations. They considered a bimodal distribution of bond lengths. 

In contrast to Bellaiche et al (1996), we have investigated the electronic structure of 
the ordered and the random GaAsi_;tNx alloys by using a fully ab initio LMTO method 
without adopting any fitting procedure. Although we have adopted a unimodal distribution 
of bond lengths, in the majority of our calculations, the effects of bimodal distribution have 
been studied in a typical case and the results are not seen to be affected significantly. 

In the present study, the full potential LMTO method has been used to investigate the 
electronic properties of the ordered GaAsi-^N^ alloys. For detailed information on the 
method used, we refer to our earlier paper (Agrawal et al 1997). The calculated results for 
the electronic structure, total density of states and band-gap bowing are shown in section 2. 
The main conclusions are contained in section 3. 

2. Calculation and results 

The lattice is a face centred cubic one. A unit cell containing eight molecular units (16 
atoms) has been employed for the different crystal structures of GagAsg-nNn alloys for 
n = 0-8. For low concentrations of N or As atoms, i.e., for x = 0.037, 0.074, 0.1 1 1, 0.407 
and 0.963, a bigger unit cell or supercell containing 27 molecular units (54 atoms) has been 
employed. 

The non-overlapping radii of muffin-tin spheres are chosen to be 2.17, 2.15 and 1.43'au 
for Ga, As and N, respectively. We use muffin-tin orbitals (MTOs) of 4s, 4p, 3d (4d) 
type for Ga (As) atoms and the 2s and 2p type MTOs for N. In a separate calculation, we 
have also considered Ga 4d states instead of Ga 3d states as valence states at several N 
concentrations. However, the results are not significantly changed except for a small change 
in the magnitude of the band gap. 

For the calculation of the charge density and the potential, the LMTO envelopes are 
expanded in terms of the Hankel functions having the spherical harmonic components 1^4. 
Three values, -0.01, —1.0 and -2.3 Ryd for the decay factor in the Hankel functions are 
used in the construction of the muffin-tin orbitals for real atoms. In the interstitial region 
two values, —0.01 and —1.0 Ryd of the decay factor have been employed. Each supercell 
contains an equal number of real atomic muffin-tin spheres (MTSs) and empty MTSs. The 
scalar relativistic effects have been considered in all the calculations. For the exchange- 
correlation potential, the parametrization of Hedin and Lundqvist (1971) has been chosen. 
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In the present method, the wave functions of the core electrons of the atoms are relaxed, 
and in the self-consistent calculation in each iteration the core electron charge density is 
recalculated. 

A deficiency of the local density theory is that the calculated value of the fundamental 
energy gap is about 50% of the experimental one. This originates from the fact that 
the excitation energies of these, systems are not given by eigenvalues of the Kohn-Sham 
equations (Perdew and Levy 1983, Sham and Schluter 1983). The quasi-particle energies 
and wide band gaps have been calculated in the so-called GW approximation of the electron 
self-energies E. This self-energy is seen to be a non-local energy dependent effective 
potential. This is beyond the scope of the present work. 

For the different structures of the ordered GaAsi_vNj alloys, the lattice parameters 
have been calculated by minimizing the crystal energy in our calculation. We compare 
these calculated lattice parameters with the available experimental values and the other 
calculated values in table 1. The variation is shown in figure 1. The variation is seen to 
be a nonlinear one. The departure from linearity is appreciable. The present calculated 
value for GaN is in excellent agreement with the experiment, whereas for GaAs the lattice 
parameter is seen to be well within 2% of the experimental value. Our calculated values 
are quite close to those reported for some alloys by other workers but are somewhat on the 
higher side. The discrepancy may arise because of the use of correlation schemes by other 
workers which are different from the present one. 


Table 1. Variation of lattice constant with concentration of the constituent atoms in the ordered 
GaAsi_,N,t structures. All values are measured in A. 


System lx) 

Present 

Other calc. 

Expt 

0.000 

5.55 

5.61“ 

5.65*’ 

0.125 

5.46 



0.250 

5.36 

5.30' 


0.375 

5 26 



0,500 

5,14 

5 12' 


0.625 

4.95 



0.750 

4.83 



0.875 

4.66 



1.000 

4.50 

4.42'*, 4.48'. 4.30* 

4.50» 


“ Model dielectric function. Zhu and Louie 1991. 

Landolt-BSrnstein 1982. 

' Pseudopotential, Rubio and Cohen 1995. 

Pseudopotential, Rubio et al 1993. 

' LMTO-ASA, Albanesi et al 1993. 

' Pseudopotential, Jenkins et al 1994. 
s Optical absorption. Lei et al 1992. 

In all future calculations, the above calculated lattice parameters have been used. 
Further, for every ordered structure the bond lengths for the Ga-As and the Ga-N bonds are 
taken to be the same, i.e., we assume a unimodal distribution of bond lengths. The effect 
of a bimodal distribution of bond lengths is investigated in the later part of this article. 


2.1. Ordered structures 

The crystal lattices for all the considered ordered alloys have the zinc blende structure. 
In figures 2 and 3, the electronic structure is depicted for the 16- and 54-atom supercells, 
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Figure 1. Lattice constant variation in the ordered GaAsi_;(N, alloys. Experimental data are 
taken from LandoU-Bornstein (1982) and Lei ei al (1992). The results of other calculations are 
taken from Zhu and Louie (1991), Rubio and Cohen (1995) and Rubio et al (1993). 


respectively. For brevity, we have not included the band structures for x = 0.625 and 0,875 
in figure 2. The lengths of the primitive lattice vectors for the 16- and 54-atom supercell 
are, respectively, doubled and tripled as compared to those of the two-atom unit cell. This 
results in zone folding. Also, the number of branches increase according to the larger 
number of molecular units in the supercell. In figures 2 and 3, the dispersion curves are 
shown only in the vicinity of the fundamental energy gap. The origin of energy is chosen 
at the top of the valence band for each ordered alloy. 

For the end component ordered structure, GagAsg, the point group symmetry is Tj and 
the symmetry points of the bcc Brillouin zone are W (0.5, 0.25, 0), L (0.25, 0.25, 0.25), F 
(0, 0, 0), X (0.5, 0, 0) and K (0.375, 0.375, 0). A set of 19 special fc-points is selected in the 
irreducible part of the Brillouin zone for achieving self-consistent results. The energy gap 
is a direct one equal to 0.61 eV. The states just above the bottom of the conduction band 
correspond to the X-pomt of the Brillouin zone for the two-atom unit cell. This happens 
because of the zone folding. The valence band maximum (VBM) is composed of As p-like 
states whereas the conduction band minimum (CBM) is composed of the s-like orbitals 
mainly of Ga having some contribution from As. It may be noted that the value of energy 
gap for this ordered structure in the GW approximation is 1.3 eV (Rubio and Cohen 1995). 

For the most dilute ordered structure Ga27As26N (3.7% of N), the point group symmetry 
is again Td. The N atoms lying in the adjacent 54-atom supercells are sixth neighbours 
among themselves. The calculated electron structure in the neighbourhood of the energy gap 
is shown in figure 3. The band gap is 0.44 eV. The valence band maximum is comprised 
of almost all the p orbitals of the three constituent atoms N, Ga and As but the main 
contributions are from the N and As atoms. On the other hand, the main contributors to 
the CBM are the antibonding mixed states of N (s), Ga (s,p) and As (s,p) orbitals. For all 
the other alloy systems the main contributors are the s-like orbitals of N and Ga atoms with 
some contribution from the As (s) orbitals. 
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ELECTRONIC STRUCTURE OF GaAs,_.N, Alloys 



Figure 2. Eleclronic dispersion curves for the ordered GaAsi_j(Njc alloys (a) x = 0,00, (b) 
,r - 0,125, (c) ,r = 0.25, (d) jc = 0.375, (e) j: = 0.50, (f) .r = 0.75 and (g) ^ = 1 0. The origin 
of energy has been chosen at the valence band maximum. 


For the next dilute ordered structure Ga27As25N2 (7.4% of N), two atomic configurations 
having different point group symmetries C2v and C3V were considered. In the C2v symmetric 
configuration two N atoms are next nearest neighbours among themselves, whereas in the 
Cjv point group configuration two N atoms are fourth neighbours among themselves. For 
the C2v and Csv point group symmetries, the magnitudes of the band gap are seen to be 
different, i.e., 0.283 and 0.350 eV, respectively. The variation of gap is seen to be small 
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ELECTRONIC STRUCTURE OF 



Figure 3. Electronic dispersion curves for the ordered GaAsi_^Njf alloys (a) x = 0.037, (b) 
X = 0.074, (c) ;c = 0.111, (d) j£ = 0.407 and (e) x = 0.963. The origin of energy has been 
chosen at the valence band maximum. 

for the two different locations of the two N atoms in the supercell. For brevity, we do not 
include the results obtained for Csv symmetry in the presentation of the results. 

In the Ga27As24N3 ordered structure, the three N atoms are second neighbours among 
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themselves and the point group symmetry is Csy. The magnitude of energy gap decreases to 
0.1 1 eV. The orbital composition of the valence band maximum and that of the conduction 
band minimum are similar to the above discussed ordered alloys. 

For the ordered GaAsosrsNo ns system, the symmetry is Td. There is one N atom in 
the 16-atom supercell and the N atoms of the two adjacent supercells are fourth neighbours 
among themselves. A remarkable observation is that the band gap vanishes at this small 
concentration of N atoms. In the LDA, the ordered alloy becomes metallic (zero band gap) 
at X = 0.125. The hybridized s orbitals of all the atoms fill the energy gap completely. 
In fact, at the F-point where the closure of the gap is seen, the states at the VBM are 
comprised of mixed As (p) and N (p) orbitals. Also, the charge inside the MT sphere of N 
has increased. One observes a localization of charge on the N atom. 

For X = 0.25, again two different configurations of N atoms have been chosen. In 
C2v symmetry two N atoms are next nearest neighbours among themselves, whereas in C3V 
symmetry the nearest two N atoms are seen to be the third neighbours among themselves. 
For the C2v and Cjv point group symmetries, the band gap is seen to be 0.064 and 0.0 eV, 
respectively. However, we have not included the results obtained for the Cav symmetry 
in table 2. The present value, 0.064 eV, for the energy gap obtained for C2v point group 
symmetry is in agreement with the value of 0.06 eV reported by Rubio and Cohen (1995). 
The inclusion of the many body effects such as considered in the GW approximation may 
reveal a finite energy gap instead of the closure of the gap. Rubio and Cohen have calculated 
the GW value as 0.7 eV. The charge inside the MT sphere of N increases, further. 

For X = 0.375, the three N atoms are next nearest neighbours among themselves and 
the point group symmetry is Cjy. The lowest conduction states enter the valence band and 
the band gap is zero. The MT sphere for the N atom acquires more charge. 

For the next ordered structure, the Ga27Asi6N|i supercell, the point group symmetry is 
chosen to be Cjv There are two sets of clusters of N atoms out of the total of 11 N atoms. 
A cluster of four atoms is far separated from another set of seven atoms. The N atoms are 
second neighbours among themselves in each set. The minimum separation between the N 
atoms in one set and the other set is equivalent to a separation between fourth neighbours. 
The seven atoms lying in the second set form a centred hexagon normal to the (11 1) axis. 
The calculated energy gap is zero and one observes a closure of the gap. 

For the GaAso.soNo so ordered alloy, again the two atomic configurations having different 
point group symmetries fa and C2v were considered. For C2v symmetry, the nearest N atoms 
lie in the second neighbouring lattice positions. For the Td and C2V point group symmetries, 
the magnitudes of the band gap are 0.00 and 0.16 eV, respectively. Rubio and Cohen (1995) 
have obtained a band gap of 0.4 eV without including Ga 3d states in their calculation. Their 
reported GW value is 1 .0 eV. We do not present the results obtained for the C2v symmetry 
in table 2. The charge in the MT sphere of N is large. 

For X = 0.625, the point group symmetry is Csy. The band gap is seen to be 0.01 1 eV. 

For the GaAso,25No.7s ordered alloy (x: = 0.75), the point group symmetry is C2y. The 
dispersion curves are similar to those of GaAso,5oNo.5o alloy except that the direct band gap 
is 0.34 eV. The ionic gap is wide (—8 to —11 eV). 

For an alloy containing 12.5% of As atoms, i.e., GaAso.125No.875. the point group 
symmetry is Td in a 16-atom supercell. The band gap is seen to be 1.12 eV. 

At the other end of the alloy system, for one As atom in the 54-atom supercell 
(Ga27AsN26) the point group symmetry is Td. The electronic structure is depicted in 
figure 3(e). The band gap is smaller than that of the pure GaN lattice and is equal to 
1.66 eV. 

For the GasNg ordered structure, the other end component of the alloys, the direct band 
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gap is 1.90 eV. The point group symmetry is Tj. The states lying just above the bottom 
of the conduction band correspond to the X-point of the Brillouin zone seen in the two- 
atom unit cell of GaN. The VBM originates from the N (p) states and the CBM from the 
anlibonding mixed s-like states of N and Ga. This somewhat lower value of band gap in 
comparison to other results (Rubio et al 1993, Albanesi et al 1993, Jenkins et al 1994) 
may arise because of the use of different exchange-correlation potentials by other workers. 

One observes an accumulation of charge or more localized charge around the N atoms in 
the concentration range x = 0.1 11-0.625. The N atoms behave in a more atomic way. The 
resulting fall in the potential energy leads to the lowering of N 2s states in the fundamental 
energy gap, filling it partially or completely. A similar conclusion has been drawn by Rubio 
and Cohen (1995). 

In order to see the effects of a bimodal distribution of bond lengths on the electronic 
structure as a typical case we perform a separate calculation for the ordered GasAs7N alloy. 
In this alloy the bond length for each GaAs and GaN bond is same and is equal to 2.38 A 
in a unimodal distribution of bond lengths. In order to see the effect of the variation of 
bond length we have chosen a value of 2.02 A for all the four neighbouring GaN bonds 
around the central N atom, keeping the bond lengths of the GaAs bonds equal to 2.38 A. 
The band gap is seen to be 0.035 eV against a zero value obtained for a Ga-N bond length 
of 2.38 A. Thus, the zero band gap seen in a finite concentration range of N does not seem 
to be affected significantly in a bimodal distribution of bond lengths. 


Table 2. Band-gap variation in the ordered GaAsi-tN^ structures All energies are measured 
in eV 


System (a) 

Present 

Other calc. 

LDA 

GW 

Expl 

0 000 

061 

0.60- 

1.3' 

1.52'’ 

0.037 

0.44 




0.074 

0.28 




0.1 11 

0.11 




0.125 

0.00 




0 250 

0.064 

0.06' 

0.7' 


0.375 

0 00 




0.407 

0.00 




0 500 

0.00 

0.40' 

1.0' 


0 625 

0.011 




0.750 

0.34 




0.875 

1.12 




0 963 

1.66 




1.000 

1 90 

2.10'*, 1.97', 2 32'' 

3.1“, 

3 20e, 3 30\ 3 52', 3 4J 


“ Model dielectric function, Zhu and Louie 1991. 

Pseudopotenlial or quasi-particle energy, Rubio and Cohen (1995). 

' LandoU-BiJmsiein 1982. 

*' Pseudopotential, Rubio et al 1993. 

= LMTO-ASA, Albanesi et al 1993. 

' Pseudopotential, Jenkins et al 1994. 

® Optical absorption. Lei et al 1992. 

Photoluminescence and cathodoluminescence. Paisley et al 1989, Sitar et al 1992. 
' Cathodoluminescence at 53 K on epitaxial films, Harrison 1985, 

> Optical absorption, Yoshida et al 1982. 
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Figure 4. Variation of band gap with the concentration x for the ordered and random GaAsi_,N, 
alloys. The results of other calculations are taken from Zhu and Louie (1991 ), Rubio and Cohen 
(1995) and Rubio ei al (1993). 


The direct band gap energy of the GaAsi.^Nv ordered alloys, for = 0.0, 0,037, 0.074, 
0.111, 0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.407, 0.50, 0.625, 0.75, 0.875, 0.963 and 1.0 is presented in 
table 2. A closure of gap is observed from x — 0.125 to 0.625. The calculated band gaps are 
compared with the available experimental data for x = 0.0 and 1 .0 and the other calculated 
values available for x = 0.0, 0.25, 0.50 and 1 .0. The variation of band gap energy with 
concentration a: of N atoms is shown in figure 4. 

Weyers et al have obtained an empirical linear relationship for the measured change in 
energy gap of GaAsi_rNi alloys up to 1.5% of N atoms. In the present calculation, the 
lowest concentration of N atoms is 3.7%. Assuming the Weyers et al relationship to be 
true for 3.7% of N atoms, the extrapolated decrease in bandgap for x — 0.037 is 0.44 eV. 
This denotes a change of about 30%. 

In the present calculation the calculated decrease in the band gap is about 28%, which 
is in very good agreement with the experiment. 


2.2, Random alloys 

In general, one may not expect the occurrence of a particular ordered structure. A 
more probable situation is the occurrence of a number of various different local atomic 
configurations in different parts of an alloy. The alloy may be a disordered one depending 
upon the growth conditions. The properties of the disordered alloy may be simulated by 
considering the statistical mechanical distributions of the ordered structures. A cluster 
expansion method has been adopted (Sanchez and de Fontaine 1981, Sanchez et al 1984, 
Srivastava et al 1985) in the past for obtaining such a statistical mechanical description. It 
has been suggested that the coefficient of the cluster expansion method may be obtained 
by a first principles calculation of a set of ordered structures. This method which was first 
used for binary alloys can be extended to the ternary alloy in the case where the disorder is 
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assumed to occur only on one type of site, say anion or cation as is the case for the presently 
discussed AB | alloys. One simplifies the calculation by truncating the cluster expansion 
at the level of nearest neighbour interactions. For a tetrahedron structure one studies the 
five basic structures corresponding to the nearest neighbour tetrahedron B4_nC„ (n = 0-4). 
The statistical mechanical property of the alloys may be considered as the property seen 
for the random alloys Any statistical property F{x) at a particular concentration jc may be 
expanded as 


F(x)=^J^P„(x)F„ (1) 

where F„ is the property for the anion tetrahedron and P„{x) is the probability of the 
occurrence of cluster B4_„C„. 

The probability of each cluster which is in general temperature dependent should 
be obtained at any given temperature by minimizing the free energy with respect to 
the probability P„{x, T). However, we assume here a temperature independent random 
distribution function for the probability given by 

= (2) 

A similar calculation has been done by earlier workers (Srivastava et al 1985, Albanesi 
et al 1993, Agrawal et al 1997). This is obviously a first approximation and may be 
expected to be valid for the case of frozen-in disorder of the gas or liquid phase from which 
the solid solutions are quenched. 

Using (1) we have calculated the band gap for the random alloys at different 
concentrations of N and have included the results in figure 4. One observes a very large 
bowing in the energy gap curve with a minimum value of 0.114 eV at x: = 0.375. 

Our results compare very well with those obtained by Bellaiche et al (1996) for 
electronic structure. Similar to them, we observe a weak localization of the conduction 
band minimum wavefunctions around N atoms in the N impurity region (dilute N alloys) 
and a strong localization of valence band maximum wavefunctions around As atoms in the 
As impurity region (N dominated alloys). For some of their ‘special quasirandom structures’ 
which are different from our fixed zinc blende structures, they obtain a negative banci gap 
in contrast to our zero band gap. These authors have obtained a minimum value of band 
gap equal to 0.4 eV for x = 0.50 random alloy in contrast to our value of 0.3 eV for the 
random alloy obtained here without using any fitting procedure. 


3. Conclusions 

The first principles full potential self-consistent linear muffin-tin orbital (LMTO) method has 
been employed to understand the electronic properties of 14 ordered and random GaAsi_xN;( 
alloys. The calculated lattice constant shows quite a non-linear behaviour. A large band-gap 
bowing is observed. A near closure of the fundamental energy gap is observed for an N 
atomic concentration range of x = 0.125-0.625. Inclusion of many body effects such as 
the GW approximation may open the gap by ~0.7-0.9 eV, making these alloys narrow gap 
materials in the N concentration range of 0.125-0.625, This closure of gap arises because 
of the descending of the s-like states of N hybridized with those of Ga and As atoms. The 
results are in agreement with those of other calculations. 
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Ahsiriu-t 

Wc hnvo employed a lirsl pnncipic .sell eonsnslcnl linear muain lin oihital method in the local density approximation lo 
ealeulale the eleelionie slmciuie ol the nine AlA.s, ,N, alloy.s with i = 0 0, 0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.50, 0 625, 0.75, 0.875 and 1.0. 
The lattice paiamcler .shows a non lincai behaviour with the concenlialion of N-atoins. A quite smaller gap appears in the 
neighbouihood of \ = 0 125 conccntialion ol N-atoin.s . The slate lying at the CBM, which is composed of N-s, Al(.s,p), As-s 
deseeniK inlo the Inmiamenlal gap filling il pailiiilly. I•^)|• liie landoin alloy.s Ihe band gap al.so shows anonialous bowing. (0) 1999 
I’nblisheil by liKevier .Science l.ld 

AV'viwii/i A. .Scinicimilncliii.s, I) Opiieiil piopcilics, P fdcciriinic bund Mincliirc 


1. Iiitrocluction 

The semiconducting alloys of IIl-V elements have 
diawn miicli attention from experimental and theore- 
tical workcis in leccnt years towards the study of their 
electronic and physical properties because of their 
potential applications in opto-electronic devices [1- 
3], These alloys exhibit very inteiesting electronic 
piopeities such as variation or lowering of eneigy 
band gap, etc. Normaliy, the energy band gap varia- 
tion is seen to be linear in III-V semiconducting 
alloy.s in whicli the concentration of cation component 
is vaiiecl as reported in Ga|_,Al,N alloy.s [4-5], But, 
on ilic olhcr himd, in some III V alloys when ihc 
concenlialion ol anion componcnl is varied, tlic' 
band gap reduces to a very small value or .some 
times to zero (i.e, metallic behaviour) as has been 
seen in OaAsi ,N, alloys at low concentiations. 
'I’lnis these mixed group V alloys such as 
Al{Ga)A.si_,N, can in principle allow one to close 
the band gap between the nitrides and the arsenides 


and will enable the fabrication of III-V light emitting 
device,s covering the entire visible spectrum. 

The III-V nitride semiconductors are potentially 
useful as high frequency .microwave and short-wave- 
length electroluminescent devices. The specific role 
of nitrogen is in the fonnation of short bonds which 
leads to smaller lattice constants than for other III-V 
semiconductois. At ambient conditions the AIN crys- 
tallizes in the hexagonal wurtzite structure, but tlie 
zinc blende structure is only slightly higher in energy 
[6]. These nitride compounds undergo a structural 
phase transformation to rocksalt structure under high 
pressure such as 12,9 GPa for AIN [7], Very few ab 
initio calculations of the electronic and phy.sical prop- 
erties ofgioup III nitiidcs, ar.scnidc.s and tlicir alloys 
have been reported in the literature. Christensen and 
Gorezyea [8] have investigated the optical and struc- 
tuial piopcrties of III-V nitrides by means of band 
stiucture and total energy calculations. 

Experimental results for the electronic properties 
and the microscopic parameters of AIN and 
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Fig. 1. Lattice con.stant variation in the oniercd and random 
A1AS|_,N, alloy.s. 


AlA.S|„tN, alloys have been scarce as a re.sult of diffi- 
culties in growing high quality single ci;yslals. More 
cxpcriiTicnlal work i.s rcquircd;on these compounds to 
uticlcisland tiie various physical properties. Rubio and 
colicn ( i I have pcrl'ormcd a pseudopotential and 
quasipai'ticle study of the ordered A1A.S|_,N, alloys. 

In an earlier article, wc investigated the .structural 
and electronic ptopcrlics of the CJaAS|_,Nv alloys 191. 
In the present article, we investigate the electronic 
structure of ordered AlAsi_,N, alloys by employing 
a full potential self consistent linear ipuffin tin orbital 
(LMTO) method, For the details 'of the method the 
readers are refered to our earlier articles 1.5,9]. The 
calculated results for electronic slnlcture and band 
gap energies are presented in Section 2. Section 3 
contains the main conclusions. ' 


2. Calculation and results 

For the calculation of electronic properties of 
ordered AlAS|~,Nt alloys, a unit cell having eight 
molecular units has been considered, The calculations 
for nine ordeicd systems of.AlAs|_,N, alloys (x = 0.0, 
0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0,50, 0.625, 0.75, 0.875 and l.Q) 
have been performed. i 

The radii of non overlapping spheres drawn around 
each real and empty atom are properly ebosen for each 
val ue of concentration {x) except for nitijogen atom for 
which the radius of atomic sphere is chosen to be the 


same and equal to 1.43 a.u. The radius of atomic 
sphere Al atom is varied from 2.30 to 1,92 a.u. The 
radius of As atomic sphere varies from 2,26 to 
1.88 a.u. Al As (4.f,4p,4r/) and N (2,v,2p) 

states are considered as valence states. 

In the computation of potential and charge density, 
linear muffin tin orbital envelopes have been 
expanded in terms of Hankel functions having the 
spherical harmonic components I A. Thi'ee values 
- 0.01, - 1.0 and - 2.3 Ry for the decay factor in 
the Hankel functions are used in the construction of 
the muffin tin orbitals for real atoms. In the interstitial 
region two values - 0.01 and - 1.0 Ry of the decay 
factor have been employed. Each supercell contains 
an equal number of the real atomic muffin tin spheres 
(MTS) and the empty MTSs. The scalar relativistic 
effects have been considered in all the calculations. 
For the exchange correlation potential, the parametri- 
zation of Hedin and Lundqvist [10] has been chosen. 
In the present method, the wave functions of the core 
electrons of the atoms arc relaxed and in the self 
consistent calculation in each iteration, the core elec- 
tion charge density is recalculated, 

A deficiency of the local dcasily theory is that the 
calculated value of the fundamental energy gap is 
about 50% of the cxpcrinicntnl one, This originates 
from the fact that the excitation energies of these 
systems are not given by eigenvalues of the Kohn- 
Sham equations in Refs. [11,12]. The quasi-particle 
energies and wide band gaps have been calculated in 
the so-called GW approximation of the electron self- 
energies S. This self energy is seen to be a non-local 
energy dependent effective potential. This is beyond 
the scope of present work. 

2.1. Ordered structures 

The lattice parameters for different values of x in 
ordered AlAsi_,,N;t alloys have been calculated by 
obtaining the minimum energy for each system and 
are plotted in Fig. 1. The calculaicd values arc 
compared with other calculations and also with 
experimental values (see Table 1). The calculated 
values of lattice parameters for x = 0 and 1 are very 
close to the available experimental values. The varia- 
tion of lattice parameter with x is seen to be non- 
linear. Our values are slightly on the higher side 
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T.iblc 1 : 

V.uKition of liillicc conManl with concentration of the constituent 
•iloms III the oiileieil MAS| ,N, Miiietiiics, All values aic mcasiirctl 


Syslcni (v) 

I’le^enl 

Other Cal 

Expt. 

0,000 

5 16 

5.61 (161 

5 66 (17] 

0 \25 

5.46 



0.2.10 

5 34 

5.28 [1] i 


0.371 

5.19 

' 


0 100 

5 08 

4.91 [1] 


0.621 

4.91 



0 750 

4.74 



0,875 

4.54 



1 000 

4 39 

4.35 [1,18] 

4.37 119J 


than those reported by Rubio and Cohen for some 
structures. 

The electronic structure for nine systems of ordered 
AlAs,_,N, alloys {x = 0,0, 0.125, 0.25, 0.375, 0.50, 
0.625, 0.75, 0,875 and 1.0) have been;calculated. The 
zinc blende sliucturc has been considered for all the 
crystal ItUliccs. The size of the primilivo lattice 
vectors for the 16-atoin supcrcell is doubled which 
results into the zone-folding. The number of branches 
increase corresponding to eight molecular units. The 
calculated electronic dispersion curves arc prc.sentcd 
in Fig. 2. The symmetry points are W (0.50, 0.25, 0), L 
(0.25, 0.25, 0.25), T (0, 0, 0,), X (0.50, 0, 0) and K 
(0.375, 0.375, 0). In all the electron dispersion curves, 
the Fermi-level has been taken at zero electron volt. 

For AljjAsg ordered system, the point group symme- 
try is Ti. The calculations were performed for 2- 
selected fc-points in the irreducible part of Brillouin 
zone for achieving seif consistent results. The energy 
gap is indirect and is equal to 1.21 eV. The main 
contributors to the valence band maximum (VBM) 
are As-p with some Al-p like slates. On the other 
hand conduction ban minimum (CBM) is comprised 
of mainly Al-p and some As-p like states. 

For the dilute otdered Al Aso,875No,i25 alloy, tl’o 
point group symmetry is 7’,i There is one H-alom in 
the 16-atom supcrcell and the N-aloms of the two 
adjacent supercclls are fourth neighbours among 
themselves. The direct band gap is 0.59 eV. The 
lowest conduction state originating from the hybridi- 
zation of s-otbitals of all the con.stituent atoms 
descends into the band gap of the AlAs. The remark- 
able observation is that the AljAsg compound 


becomes a diiect band gap material al a small value 
ofx = 0.125. 

Foi X = 0.25, the point gioup .symmetry is C2v In 
this sliucture two N-atoms are next nearest neighbours 
among themselves. The band gap becomes a direct 
one and is equal to 0.77 cV. The VBM is composed 
of p-like state of As, Al anil N atoms. On the other 
hand, the main contibutors to the CBM are Al(s,p), N- 
s and As-s like states. 

For the AlAso625No,375 ordered alloy, the point 
group symmetry is C3V. The three N-atoms are next 
nearest neighbours among themselves. The direct 
band gap is 1.066 eV. For x = 0.50, the point group 
syrmnetry is T^. The direct band gap is equal to 
1.25 eV. For the AlAs0.373N0.675 ordered alloy, the 
point group symmetry is €3,. The band gap changes 
to indirect one and is equal to 1.09 eV. For x = 0.75, 
AIAS025N0.75 ordered alloy, the point group symmetry 
IS C2v. The indirect band gap is 1.31 eV, For the 
AIAS0125N0873 ordered alloy, the point group symme- 
try is r,|. Tlie indirect band gap is 2.13 eV, 

For the end component, AIrNh ordered structure the 
point gioup symmetry is T^. The indirect energy gap is 
3.35 cV. 

There is a localization of charge on the N-atoms 
and the charge within tlie muflin tin spheres increases 
] with the N-concentration. 

The variation of the direct and indirect band gap 
‘ energies with x (concentration of N-atoms) for nine 
ordered systems AlAsi-.rN( are presented in Table 2 
and Fig. 3. One observes that there is a crossover from 
indirect to direct band gap energy approximately at 
X = 0.02 and the alloys becomes direct up to x = 0.56. 
The alloys at high concentration (x > 0,56) again 
returns to an indirect one. 

On making comparison with the calculation of 
Rubio and Cohen our values for the direct and indirect 
band gaps, for the end components, AlAs and AIN, are 
quite close to (Table 2) their values. However, for the 
alloys, there are quite large differences. For a' = 0.25, 
our value (0,77 eV) is higher than their values 
(0.45 eV), whereas reverse is the ca.se for the indirect 
band gap. For x — 0.50 tlie present value ( 1 .25 eV) is 
quite close to their value (1.13 eV). However, our 
indirect gap 3.92 eV is much higher than their corre- 
sponding value of 0.76 eV. Thus thi.s alloy is direct 
bank gap in our calculation in contrast to Rubio and 
Cohen who have seen it as an indirect band gap 
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Fig. 3, Variation of band gap with the concentration x for the 
ordered and random A1A.S|-,N, alloys. 


iiialcrittl in their p.seuclopotcntial calculation. It may 
be noted that Rubio and Cohen has employed a pseu- 
dopotential calculation for a smaller unit cell contain- 
ing 8 atoms. 

2.2. Raitclom alloys 

The properties of the disordered alloys can bp 
obtained by considering the statistical mechanical 
distribution of the ordered structures. For obtaining 
such a statistical mechanical properties a cluster,' 
expansion method has been used [13-15]. In this 
method it has been suggested that the cocllicicnls of i' 
the cluster expansion may be derived by a firsj-prin- 
ciples calculation of a set of ordered compounds. The 
method which was primarily used for the binary alloys 
can be applied to the ternary alloys in the case where 
the disorder is assumed to occur only on one type of 
site, say anion or cation as is the case for the pre.sently 
discu.ssed ABi_,C, alloys. The problem further 
simplilies by truncating the cluster expansion al the 
level of the nearest neighbour interactions. For a tetra- 
hedron structure one studies the five basic structures 


corresponding to the nearest neighbour tetrahedron 
B-t-nC,, (/j = 0-4). The statistical mechanical property 
of the alloys may be considered as the propeity seen 
for the random alloys. Any statistical property F(x) at 
a particular concentration x may be expanded as 

where F„ is the property for anion tetrahedron and 
P„(,x) is the probability of the occurence of cluster 
Bs-nQ. 

The probability of each cluster which is in general 
temperature dependent should be obtained at any 
given temperature by minimizing the free energy 
with respect to the probability P„{x,T). However, we 
assume here a temperature independent random distri- 
bution function for the probability given by 

' F„W - Qa"( 1 - x)*’"" 

This is obviously a first approximation and may be 
expected to be valid for the ca.se of frozen-in disorder 
of the gas or liquid phase from which the solid solu- 
tions arc quenched. 

We have first calculated the lattice constant for 
random alloys using the above theory and results are 
presented in Fig. I. We find that the lattice constant 
for random alloys have greater (less) than that of the 
ordered alloys for x < 0.50 ( > 0.50). 

Fbr the random alloys the calculation has been 
made by taking the smaller value of band gaps (direct 
or indirect) for each alloy. Theie is a large band gap 
bowing in the energy gap curve with a minimum value 
of 0.82 eV at x = 0.375. 


3. Conclusion 

The first principles full potential self consistent 
linear muffin tin orbital method has been employed 
to investigate the cicctronie properties of nine ordered 
and random AlAsi_;,N^ alloys. The calculated lattice 
constant for ordered alloys shows a non linear 


Fig. 2. Electronic di.spcr.sion curves for the ordered AlAsi-tN, alloy.s (a) jc = 0.00, (b)x = 0.125, (c)x — 0.25, (d)x — 0.375, (e) a — 0.50, (Ox — 
0.75, (g)x = 0875 and (h).x=1.0. 
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Hand Gap Variation in the ordered AlAs, 

-,N, structures All encigics 

arc mcasuicd in cV 


.System (\) 

Picscnl indirect 

Calculation IJiiect 

Olhcls imliicct 

Calculation IJirect 

Uxpt. 

0 000 

1.21 

2 17 • 

1 33 [16] 

2.07 [16] 

2.3 [20] 

0 12.5 

2 fii 

0 59 \ 




{).250 

2.89 

0 77 

3.47 [1] 

0.45 11] 


0.375 

3.12 

1.066 




0 500 

3.92 

1.25 i ' 

0 76 [1] 

1.13 [1] 


0 625 

1,09 

1.72 




0 750 

1.31 

' 1.62 ■ ■ 




0.875 

2.13 

■2 77 




i.noo 

3.35 

4.18 

3.2 [1] 

4.2 [1] 

6.1 [4], 6.28 [21] 


behiiviour. A smaller fundamental gap is observed tor 
.V = 0.125, because of the descending of the s-like 
states of N hybridized with those of Al and As 
atoms. We observe a crossover ftom indirect to direct 
band gap approximately at x =j0.02 and the alloys 
becomes indirect again at x » 0.56. For random alloys 
also, a large band gap bowing isjobserved. 
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Abstract 

A fiist piinciples full potential self-consistent linear munin tin orbital (FPLMTO) method alongwith density functional 
Ibeoiy in tlie local approximation has been employed to investigate the stiuctural and clecttonic properties of seven Gai_iAl,As 
alloys in tlieii oidoicd and landom conligurations, A lineal (non-linear) variation of the lattice constant with the conccntiations 
ol llic constituent atoms is seen for the ordeicd (random) stiuctuics. A direct to indirect band gap cios.sover takes place for 
A ~ 0..275. Also, a hand gap bowing below and above the cro.s.sovci lorbolh the diicct and indiicct band gaps is seen. The diioct 
and indiicct band gaps obtained foi the ordered sliuetiiies are in veiy good agicoment with the phololumine.sconcc and 
ahsoiption ilata available. Our resiills suppoil the occunenec ol the well ordered stiuctuics in the alloys, 2001 Blsevior 
.Science l,ul. All rights reserved, 
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Kevwnrds: A, Scmieondiicliins; A lIclciu|uiictions; C, Impiiiilics in .scinieonduetnis 


I. Introdiiclioii ' 

There has been tremendous interest in the development of 
oplo-clcctionic devices, e.specially for obtaining .solar cells, 
light emitting diodes (LliDs) and la.ser devices, GaAs, which 
has a comparatively smaller band gap, plays an impcirianl 
itile m the semiconductor industry. The fact that GaAs is a 
diiccl band gap semiconductor makes it vciy useful for 
elcctio-optical devices. The almo.st peifcct lattice match 
when combined with Gai-,AI,A,s makes it po.ssible to use 
Gill - ,Al,As/GaAs liclciojunclions and supcriattices as light 
emitting devices like LEDs, photo-detectors, .semicon- 
ductor lasers, etc. They find applications in high-mobility 
tiansislois and in micioelcctronics. i' 

liailier, we have pcifoimcd an ab initio study of ihestritc- 
lural and electronic propeitics of the (Ga, AI)Asi-,N, alloys 

I I, 2|, In liie pic.scnl tirliclc, we extend our study towards the 
siiiieluriil and electronic propcilies ol (!a|..,Al,As lalloys. 
For the details of Ihe metliod, we refer to our cai Her' paper.', 

^ [ 

* C’oi responding author. 1 

I)l).t8-I()y«/0I/.1, - see lionl mailer 2001 Bl.scvicr Scicnec Lid. All 
I’ll: ,800.58-1098(0 1)0005 I -5 


1 1 -.5|. Section 2 contains the details of the calculations and 
lesults. The conclusions are contained in Section 3. 


2. Calculations and results 

We employ a unit .cell containing eight molecular units 
foi the dilferent crystal structuics of Ga8-„A'(iAs« alloys for 
;i = 0 - 8. The scalar relativistic eflecLs have been consid- 
ered in all the calculation.s. For the exchange correlation 
potential, the parametrization of Hedin and Lundqvist [4] 

' has been chosen. 

2. /. Otdered stnictiires 

In choosing these dilTeicnt pos.sible atomic configura- 
tioiis, it has been kept in mind that the point gioiip, symmetry 
of the unit cell .should be at least Cs,.. The lattice parameter 
for each system has been calculated by minimizing the crys- 
tal energy. The calculated lattice parameters for the ordered 
and the random alloys arc compared with the results of other 
calculation.s (.51 and the available experimental data [61 in 
ghus rcsci vcd. 
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Table 

Vaiial 

m of ihe lattice con.sl 
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111 with Ihe concentrations of the con.stituent atoms in the Gai_,AUs structures (all values aie mo.isured in A) 

.Syslen 

(. 1 ) Prc.sen 

OulcR 

calcul.ations 

1 KiiihIo 

Othei calculalions Experimcnial 

0 001) 

3.5.34 

5..3.34 

5.61" 5.65“ 

0 123 

3..3.36 

5.5.36 

i 

0 ?S(| 

3„337 

.3,5.30 

1 

0 LS 

.3 338 

5.536 


0,.300 

5.,3.3y 

5.561 

1 

0 ()25 

5.360 

, 5.562 

I 

0 7.30 

5..3()2 

; 5.563 


0 87.3 

5 56.3 

5.565 

/ 


.3 .364 

■' 5.564 

' 5.61" 5.66“ 


•' Rcl. 15|, 
'■ Ref. 16). 


Tabic I. The vaiiation of Inlticc parameter 
will) conccnlratioii a is seen to be linear foi the ordcied 
conliguralions. The lattice parameters of the end compo- 
nents GaAs and AlAs are reproduced in the calculation 
within 2%, 

The electionic structure for all the systems in the neigh- 
bouihood of the cncigy gap is presented in Fig I. The 
symmetry pomls of the bee Brillouin zone aie iy(0.5, 
0.25, 0), 2,(0.25, 0.25, 0.25), TfO, 0, 0), X(0.5, 0, 0) and 
A'(0.375, 0,375, 0). The length of each pTimitivc lattice 
vector for the 16-aiom siijiercell is doubled as compaicd 
to those ol the simple two-atom unit cell. This icsults in 
/.one-folding. Also, the number of branches increases 
because o( the liirgci number of molecular units in the 
_.supercoll. The origin of energy is cho.sen at the top of the 
valence band for each alloy. 

Foi Ga„As„, the point group symmetry is 7',(. The slate at 
the valence band maximum (V13M) is tiiplct and originates 
mainly from the A,s-p oibitals. The conduction band mini- 
mum (CBM) compri.ses of the ,s-likc orbital.s mainly of Ga 
with some contribution fiom A.s. The states just above the 
bottom of the conduction band at the /'’-point coirc.sponds to 
the L-point of the Brillouin zone foi the two atom unit cell 
because of the zone-folding For GaA.s, the band gap is 
direct and is equal to 0,61 eV in local density appioximation 
(LDA). The indirect band gap is I .()7cV. The ob.scivation of 
a smaller energy gap in the local density approximation is an 
usual phenomenon. 

In l-DA, one neglects many bodyicllecis aiul the resulting 
eloelion sell'-energies. In fact, the eigenvalues of the Kohq- 
,Sham equations in one-electron thcoiy in the conduction 
band region arc not the excitation energies of the systems 
[7,8|. Theie aie soveial methods [9-1 1 1 for calculating the 
electron self-cneigies. In one of them, namely the GW 
approximation, the quasi-particle energies have been calcu- 
lated which lead to wide band gaps .somewhat nearer to the 
experimental values. In the GW approximation |12), the 


value of the diiect band gap is obtained as 1.3 eV, which 
is again underestimated by 0 22 eV as compared to the 
expeiimental value of 1 .52 eV 

In .some .semiconductors like Si, a consideration of the 
(list-order effects of the many body interactions has shown 
that the resulting self-energy correction (SEC) in the funda- 
mental energy gap is quite stationary. This prompted us to 
choo.se a constant value for SEC for each alloy to obtain 
lealistic values lor the band gaps, which may bo comparable 
to the experimental values. In the pro.sent case, the expori- 
mcnlal data for the indirect band gap is available for the 
whole concentration range [13], we tiiercforc use tills data 
to obtain the underestimation of the band gap calculated 
licic in LDA for each alloy. 

Wc adopt the following proccdtiic: we first determine the 
underestimation of the indirect band gap in iho case of the 
end eoniponciits of the alloys, i.e. GaAs and AlAs, For GaA.s 
and AlAs, the values for indirect band gaps in LDA me 1.07 
and 1.21 eV, tespectively, whereas the icported 'experi- 
mental values are 2.01 and 2.25 eV, respectively, The 
many body effects cause, thus, an underestimation of band 
gap by 0.94 and 1.04 oV, in GaAs and AlAs, respectively, 
and we adopt these values as SECs for the end components 
of the alloys. As the values of SEC for the end compo- 
nents aie quite near, we a.ssume that for Gai-^AljAs 
alloys the SEC changes linearly fioin 0.94 to 1.04 cV 
for the full conccntiation range of x = 0-l. In our future 
calculation, wc al.so a.s.sumc this linear variation of SEC as 
wave veclor-indepcndenl. For GaAs, the dircel and iiuliiect 
band gaps idler inehiding .SEC are 1 .55 and 2.0 1 eV, re.spec- 
tively. 

For the most dilute ordered Gao.875Aln,i25A.s alloy, the 
point-gioup .symmetry icmains T,i us .shown in Fig. 1(b). 
There is one A1 atom in the 16-atom supercell and the A1 
atoms of the two adjacent supcrcells are fourth neighbours 
among them.selves. The calculated direct and indirect band 
gaps arc 0.70 and 1,09 cV, rcspcctivcly. For x ^ 0.375, the 
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•sliiies iibovc lliu bottom of the conduction band at Ihciy' 
point conespond.s to the /^-poiiit of the Biillouin pne for the 
two atom unit coll because ol the zone foklinj; and the alloys 
possess direct band gap. 'I'lieic is splitting of states due to the 
interaction between the folded stales, e.g, inteiaction 
beiween the L- and X-poini slates. An avciaging has been 
done to tictermine the cncigics ol the conduction slates. At 
Y'-.symmctiy point, the VBM is mainly composed of the 
hybridized As-p and Oa-p iike orbitals. The .stale at CBM 
is eompo.sed of the s-likc orbitals of Al and Ga. For 
A- = 0.12.“), tlie ,S1;C turns out to be 0.95 cV and the self- 
energy corrected direct and indirect band gaps arc 1.65 
and 2.04 cV, lespcclivcly. 

b'or the next ordered Ga„7,AI(,2sAs alloy, there are only 


two possible different configurations which may be con- 
sidcicd. They possess €2,- and Cs^-symmetiics. In both the 
.symmctiy conliginalion.s, the two Al atoms ol the unit cell 
aie the ncxl-ncarcst neighbours among themselves in C2,, 
.symnietty in the .same unit cell whereas in Ci,, .symmctiy 
in the adjacent unit cells. The band gap is direct in both the 
configurations. The values of the direct and indirect band 
gaps foi the C2,, -symmetric configuration arc somewhat 
lowei than those for the Ci,. -configuration. The values of 
band gaps lor C2,. arc 0.79 apd 0 97 cV and those for Cy 
aic 0.93 and 1.13 eV, respectively. “I’lic stales at VBM have 
contributions mainly ftom the p-like orbitals of As, whereas 
the slates at CBM again have contributions from s-like orbi- 
tals of Ga and Al. 

The extiapolalcd SEC is 0.97 eV and the values of the band 
gaps alter the inclusion of SEC are 1.76 and 1 94 eV for C2,.. 
For C> configuration, these values aic 1.90 and 2.10 eV, 
respectively. We look for the experimental daiti in the litera- 
ture and find the absoiplion and the phototuniincscence data 
of Moneniar el al.|l31. For a .sample containing a= 0.25, 
they the values obtained for the direct and indirect band 
gaps arc 1.92 and 2.07 eV, lespcclivcly. On making com- 
parison with the present values obtained for C2, and C3,. 
configurations in the until cell, one find.s that the experimental 
values are very close to the presently ctilculatcd values 
obtained for the Cv cotiligui atioii of atoms in this alloy. 

For .V = 0.375, again there are two po.ssible different 
atomic configurations having the point group .symmctrie.s 
Cl,, and C2, as shown in Fig. 1(e) and (0. rc.spoctively. In 
Cl,, symmetiy, the three Al atoms are next-nearest neigh- 
bours among themselves whereas in Ca,, -symmetry, Al 
atoms are again next-neighbours, but they do not couple 
to the same As atom, instead form a linear chain. Tiie 

I I VBM originates mainly fiom p-like orbitals of As atoms. 
/ The CBM comprises the .s-likc oibilals of Ga and Al aloms. 

I I'or.t = 0.375, the values for the direct and iiuliiect band 
gaps for the two atomic configurations arc quite similar and 
aic 1 . 1 and 1 .02 cV, respectively. The behaviour ol the alloy 
has now changed lioni a diicct to an indirect band gap 
tscmiconduclor. The SEC is 0.98 eV, making the values of 
the direct and indirect band gaps as 2.08 and 2.0 eV, icspoc- 
tively. 

For the ordered GaoioAlosuAs alloy, again there arc two 
po.ssiblo atomic configurations having point-group sym- 
metries T,i and Ci,.. In T’.rsymmotry, ail the four Al atoms 
in the unit cell couple to the same As atom and urc second 
ncighhours among themselves. In the C2,-.symmclric conftg- 
uialion, Iheie are two .scparaied .sets of two next nemcsl 
neighbouring Al aloms which arc not coupled to the same 
As atom. For both symmetries, the values of the band gap 
are slightly diffcient. The CBM states al the f-point are the 
stales of and X-points of a two-atom unit cell. The band 
gap becomes indirect. The VBM is composed of p-like orbi- 
tals of As aloms with some contributions from d-oibitals of 
Al. The CBM comprised s-likc stales of Al, Ga with some p- 
likc contributions from AI. The SEC is 0.99 oV. The direct 
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and mdiiecl band gaps alter including the SEC are 3.05 and 
2 I 1 eV, lespcL'lively. 

Fell' .V = 0.(i25, .similar to the a = 0.375 ca.se iheib are two 
aiontic conliguiations having llte point-group symrielnes as 
Cj,, and C,,. For all alloys having v > 0.625 at the /'-point of 
CBM, one linds slates appealing at X-poinl for a Iwo-alnm 
unit cell and the btmd gap is indirect. For = 0.6?5, the 
band gap is eiiual to l.lbeV.^The diiccl band gap is' 
2,()0eV. ■nie VHM is composed' of p-liKe oibilals o|' As. 
wlieieas the CBM is eonipo.sed ol .s-like oibilals of As 
(eential atom) and p-like oibitals of second neighbouimg 
As atoms. The SEC is 1.0 cV. Thus, the self energy 
eniiecled direct and indiiect band 'gaps ate 3.09 and 
2 16 eV, lespectivcly. 

For the ordered GaoisAlin.iAs alloy, the two atomic 
cnnlignrations possessing C> and C^^ poinl-gioup .sym- 
metiies weie consideied. The values for the diiect and 
indiiect biind gaps ate quite similar j'or Cj,.- and Cv-.sym- 
nieliic conligiitations, and are 2.IO|and 1.18 eV, ie.spcc- 
lively. The VBM has contributions mainly Irom As-p like 
oibitais The CBM comprised s-p mixed orbitals of As and 
A1 atoms, 3’lie SEC is 1 .02 eV and the self energy conected 
values arc 3 12 and 2.20 oV lot the diiect and indiiect band 
gaps, respectively. i 

Foi .1 = 0.875, the point-group .symmetiy is T,/ The 
iiidiicci and diiect band gaps arc equal to 1.21 and 
2.12 cV icspcctivcIy, The VBM compiised mixed As and 
Ai p-like oi'bilais. The CBM has conlribiilions mainly Irom 
P'likc orbitals of AI and As alongwilh .some coniiibulions 
Irom d-oibitals of As. The SEC is 1.03 oV and the .self- 
energy conected values I'oi the diiccl iiiul indirect band 
gaps are 3.15 and 2.24 eV, lospcctively. 

For the other end component (a = 1.0) of the alloys, 
AlsAss, the point group symmetry is 7]/. The band gap is 
indiiect and is ec|tial to 1.21 eV whereas the diiect band gap 
is 2.17 eV. 'Hie VBM is compo.sed of p-like slates of As and 
AI atoms and CBM is composed of p-like oibilals of AI and 
As and some d-like orbitals of As, The SEC necessary to 
achieve the experimental value of 2.3 eV lor indiiect band 
gap IS 1 .04 eV and the self-energy corrected value for diiect 
band gap is 3,21 cV. 

The lottil density of stales foi the oidcrcd Gai-,AI,As' 
alloys lor tlie whole concentration range of AI is .shown in 
Fig. 2. 'flic electronic density of states has been obtained by 
employing 19 selected k-points in the irreducible pait of 
the Brillouin /.one with a Gau.ssian bioadening of 0.015 Ry. 
Tlie peak at the bottom of the valence band originates from 
the na-3rl states. 

2,2, Riiiulnin alloys 

In Citii ,AI,As alloys, in some experimentally studied 
samples one may assume tlie occiiricncc of the di.soidcied 
structures muiiicking a landom atomic conliguiation. We 
look into this possibility in this .section. Thespropeiiics of 
tlie disordered alloy may be simulated by considciiiig the 


TOTAL DENSITY OF STATES FOR 


ORDERED Goi-^Al^s ALLOYS 



Fig. 2. The total density of .states foi the ordeied Gai_,Al,As alloys 
loi (a) .v = 0.00, (b) v = 0.12.5, (c) a= 025, (d) x == 0.375, 
(c) A = 0 50, (0 X = 0.625, (g) A = 0.75, (h) a = 0,875 and (i) a = 
1 . 00 . 

statistical meclinmcal distiibutions of the disordeicd sliue- 
tmes. A cluster expansion method has been adopted [14-16] 
in the past for obtaining such a statistical mechanical 
description. It has been suggested that the cocflicicnls of 
the cluster expansion method may be obtained by a liisl- 
piinciplcs calculation of a set of oidercd structures. This 
method which was first used for binaiy alloys can be 
extended to ternary alloys in ca.se the disordci is assumed 
to occur only on one type of sites, say anion or cation as is 




ihc case loi tlic piescnUy discussed A|_j Bj C alloys. |biie 
siiiiplilies the calculaiioii by Uuncaluig the cluslcr expansion 
111 the level of ncaicst neighbour intcraclions. For a tclita- 
hcdion siiucture, one suidics the live basic structures con'e- 
sponding to the ncaicst ncighboui tctiahci!r(]n Aj-„ B„ 
1/1 - 0,-1), The sliiii.sticiil mechanical properly of the dis- 
oideicd alloys may be considcied as the piopeiiy valid 
lor the landoni alloys. Any stati.slical piopcily F{.\) at a 
paiticiiliii conceMliaiioii .i may be expanded as 

wlicie is the probability of the occurrence of cluster 
A I „ B,, and P„ is its property. 

The piobabilily of each clustci which is, in geneial, 
lenipcratine-dependent should be obtained at any given 
leiiipei attire by niinimi/.ing the ficc cnci^y with re.spect to 
the piobabilily /•’„(.v.7’). llowcvci, we' assume here a 
iem|)eialuie-independeiU landom distribiilioii function for 
the probaliiliiy given by c 

A siiniliii calculation has been done by earlier workers 
1 1 -."5,16,171. This is obviously a first approximation and 
may be expected to be valid for the ease of fio/.cn-in dis- 
oulet ol ibc gas or Itiiuid phase Ironi wineb the solid solu- 
tion e 1 L el ed U ing Eq. (1), we have calculated the 
lattice constants ami the band gaps for the landom alloys at 
dilTeront eonccnlralions of A1 which arc shown in Tables 1 
and 2 (and lug, 3), lespectivoly. 
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The calculated lattice constant for the random GaAlAs 
alloys shows an irregular behaviour with the concentration 
of A1 in conlra.st to a regular linear behaviour seen earlier for 
the ordered alloys. 

2J. liaiul gap 

The band gap energies of the ordered and the random 
Ga|_,AI,A.s alloys after including SEC for different values 
of X me presented in Table 2 and in Fig. 3. For the random 
alloys, both the direct and indiiect band gaps have been 
calculated. Delgado et al. [18J have measuied the indirect 
band gap of Gai_,Al,As alloys in the concentration range, 
X — 0.48-0.90 and the direct band gap by observing low- 
lempcrature photoluminescence (PL). Their results are also 
included in Fig. 3. The other data is by Monemar et al. [13] 
who have measuied the band gaps for these alloys; the direct 
band gap in very small concentration lange of x=0.24- 
0.40 and the indirect gap in the whole concentration range 
by observing the absorption and PL spectia. The measuied 
values show a quite linear vaiiation of the band gap with x 
alongwdh a very small bowing. The calculated values for 
both Ihe diiccl and indiiccl band gaps also reveal small 
bowing. A crossover fiom the direct to indirect band gap 
is seen below x - 0.375 which is quite near the measured 
value of 0,35. In the cnnccntnilion lange wlioio the experi- 
mental diilii is available, i.o. from x = 0.24 to 0.40, the 
calculatcil values for the diicct band gap for the ordeicd 
alloys are in excellent agrccincnt with the measured data. 
Similarly, the present values obtained for ilic indirect band 
gap for the ordered alloys in the full concentration range of 
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Table 2 

■Viiiiiilioii of the liimil gap ineliuling ,SEC in the oidcrcd and the niiidniii Gai -,M,As sliiicliaesaiii.1 eoiiipnrisoii with ihccxpcrtiuciilnl data and 
Ollier calcul.diutis (all eaeigies lire measured hveV) 


Sy.slem (i) 

I’loseni re.suU.s vvilli SEC 



Odicr 

calcuhilions 
(without SEC) 

ExperimciUal 

GW 

Ordeied .struclures 

Diieet Indirect 

Random .slrucune.s 

Direct Indireci 

0 ()00 

1..55 

2.01 

1..55 

2.01 

0.60“ (direct) 

1.52'' (diicct) 

1 ,3“' (direct) 







2.01“ (indirect) 


0 12.3 

1 65 

2 04 

1.61 

2,03 




0.25(1 

t.yo 

2.10 

1.70 

2,04 




0 ,375 

2 OS 

2.00 

1.80 

2.05 




0,500 

3,05 

2 II 

2.40 

2.13 




0 023 

3.(W 

2.10 

3,14 . 

2.22 




0 7,‘)(l 

3.12 

2.20 

3.16 

2.23 




0.S75 

3 15 

2 24 

3.18 

2.24 




1.000 

3.21 

2.25 

3.21 

2.25 

2.07" (direct) 

2.25" (indiiccl) 





t 


1.33“ (indiiccl) 




■' Model dleleeliic function itef. 
" Kef. if)). 

' Ref. il3|. 

•' GWappio.dimuim, Rcl.ll2| 
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ENERGY GAP VARIATION ordered structuics in the grown up samples studied by 

dilfcicnt groups. 


3. Conclusions 

A linear (non-linear) vai iation of the lattice constant with 
the concentration of constituent atoms in the ordered 
(random) alloy.s has been found, A direct to indirect band 
gap crossover has been seen foi Ga|_vAl,As alloys near the 
concentration x = 0.375 alongwith some band gap bowing 
foi both the direct and indirect band gaps. The calctilated 
direct and indirect band gaps lor the oidcied alloys are in 
excellent agreement with the PL and absorption data. The 
present results support the occuricncc of ordered structutes 
in dilfcicnt .samples giovvn in various mcasuicnients. 
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2.7 


2,3 


1.9 


1,5 

CONCENTRATION. (X) 

Pig, 3 . Variation of energy band gap with concenirnlion a for the 
clireci and indirecl gaps for the ordered and random GnM,AI,As 
alloys. The conlinuotis curves arc the cxlrapolatod curves. The 
calculaled direct and indirect band gaps for the ordered .structures 
ate shown by (•) and (A), respectively. The calculated direct and 
mdircci band gaps for the random alloys are denoted by (■) and 
(X), respectively. Tne experimental data for the oiicci anu the 
iiuliiect band gaps by Monemar et al. (13| arc depicted by (□), 
and (A), respectively. The indirect band gaps measured by Delgado 
ft ,il, [IX| are shown by (O) j 

I -().()- 1.0 are al.so in very good tigrccmpnl with the 
expel imcitial data. Our rcsulls .support the opeiiiiencc of 
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First-principles calculation of valence band olTset and the 
interface states in GaAs/GaN(001 ) superlattice 

Bal IC. 'Agravval *, Savitri Agrawal, Rekha Srivastava 

rinwin Doparimeni. .lllaluilml Uiiivi'ixiiy. Alliili(ilHid2II002, liidm 
Rcccivctl 22 Miiy 1998, acccplcd foi piiblicdlion lODcccmbci 1998 


AbMraef ' 

A liisl-pnncipics scakii relativistic vcision orfull-potenlial scir-eonsistcnt linear mulVm tin orbital (LMTO) method, 
toiiethei with a density runction.il theory in local density appioximation, has been employed for calculating the 
electioiiic structuic of the supeilaltices foimed I'lom two dilTcrent types of scmicondiictois. In pmticular, wo rcpoit 
hei',' the lesiills for the hiltiec inisinalched C)aA.s/CiaN(()()l ) siipei lattices. The calculation has been pcifoimcd Ibi the 
two stiiiin inodes: (i) I'lee-standing intcirace. where both GaAs and GaN arc .stiained, and (iij GaN (sirainetl) 
deposited on the unrestrained GaAs. The calculated band olTsets reveal stiong sensitivity of the atomic positions in 
the inierfacial icgion The valence band oifset incicases (decrea.ses) with decrease (incioaso) in GaN (GaAs) bond 
length. Theie appear a nuinbei of interface states of locali/ed and/or resonance typos which may be lesponsible for 
the sensitivity of the band olTsels on the atomic positions The calculated band olfsct ranging from 1,32 cV to l.ftfi eV 
lor the GaAs substrate and the frec-.sianding gcoinelrics, respectively, arc ciiiite close to the experimental value of 
abotil 1 7 -1, K eV reported by Ding et ah 1999 Ehsevier .Science 11. V. All rights reserved. 

Ki'vw'/iiilx. Ab initio taleiil.itions; nensily kinclioniil calculations; Intcilacc slates, Seinioonduclor- seinicoiuluclor inlciraces; 
.Sapei lattices 


1. Introduction 

In the recent past, lirsl-pnncipics .superceJI cal- 
culations have been rcpoiTecl for the valence band 
olVscts (VBOs) for a number of snperlattices [1- 
10], in most of the cases [11], the, systems consid- 
ered use the lattice-matched interfaces and the 
atomic positions in the inierfacial region were 
a.ssmncd to reliiin their perfect three-dimensional 
litllice .siruetuics. I'his siluiilion intty be line for 
the inlet faces foimcd from ehcmicully similar con- 
stilLienls. However, for interfaces built' up from 
tlilTei'enl types ol'eonslilucnl scmieonduelors, such 
as httving dilferent lallice paranieiors or ehemieal 

* Coiic.spoiuling aulhoi Fax; -l-91-532-Gl)8316. 


atoms (II-VI and Ill-V compounds), the inter- 
facial atoms may relax and occupy positions 
dilTcrent from the perfect lattice ones. This may 
result in appreciable changes in the values of the 
valence band olTscts. 

The III-V GaAs/GaN superlatticcs which have 
wide bandgaps are very promising for the devel- 
opment of optoelectronic devices in the visible 
and ultraviolet regions of the electromagnetic 
spcctiiini, with photon cncigics spread over a wide 
energy range, Baiulgap tuning is po.ssibic by form- 
ing alloys of the compounds with gaps of desired 
langes. Quite recently Ding ct al, [12] have mea- 
sured the valence band discontinuity at a cubic 
GaN/GaAs(001) heleroj unction by using synchro- 
tron radiation photoemission spectroscopy. 


01)39-6(128/99, 'S see fioiit m.ittci -'o 1999 Elscviei Science B.V All right.s reseivcd. 
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Till; hitlicc parameters of the pure GaAs and 
GaN diller by 20%. F,pila.\ial prowth ol’a supcrlal- 
liee with alternating GaAs and (iaN layers will 
eont<iin built-in clastic strain which can be named 
as stramed-layor superlatticc. The strain may have 
two components: hydroslalie and shear. The shear 
components will lowei the symmetiy of the system 
and .sjilit the highly degenerate electronic levels 
which may cause drastic changes in the values of 
the energy gap. The strain depende'tice olTers a 
convenient method for optimizing the clcctionic 
structure of the superlattices. 

Faiiier [ 13], one of the authors ( I3.K.A.), as a 
co-author, obtained results lot the influence of 
iitomic rcla.xatioii in the intci^acial region on the 
valence hand olfsets for the] lattice mismatclicd 
ZnS''ZnSc(0()I J superlatticc? and the lattice 
matched II-Vl and III-V supprlattice ZnTc/GaSb 
(110), In these calculations,! a .scalar relativistic 
version of a full-potential self-consistent linear 
mullin tin orbital method ( LMTO) with the density 
functional theory (DFT) in local density approxi- 
mation (I, DA) was employed. The results revealed 
large changes in the values of the valence band 
olfsets caused by atomic relaxations. Thc.se calcula- 
tions have further been extended tp ZnSc/ 
ZnS( 110) superlatticcs [14] by oui groupl. 

Usually in the application of the 'standard 
LMTO method, an atomic sphere approximation / 
(ASA) IS u.scd to make it dlicicnt. However, this 
LM'I'O-ASA method sulleis from several disac'l- 
vantages. (i) It neglects the symmelry-brelaking 
terms by discarding the non-sphcricpl parts of the 
electron density, (ii) The method discauis the 
interstitial region by replacing the muffin tin 
sphcies by space filling Wigner spheres, (iii) It 
uses spherical Hankel functions with vanishing 
kinetic energy only. 

The method has also been utilized for predicting 
the structural, dynamic and electronic piopertics 
of semiconductors [I.‘5-I7], alloys [18] and the 
parent high oxide superconductors CaCu 02 
[19] and Hg-based superconductors [20,21], 

In the present communication, we icport the 
results foi the valence band olfsets foi the 
GaAs/GaN superstructures with a (001 ) geometry 
and also the interface states after determining the 
atomic relaxations by minimization of the total 


energy for the supcrcells of (lO-blO) layers or 
(5-1-5) bilayers. Each bilaycr is comprised of one 
set of cation and anion luyeis. 

The calculations are described in .Section 2 and 
the main results in Section 3. Section 4 contains 
the main conclusions. 


2, Calculations 

For the details of the method, we icfer to earlier 
papers [14-21]. 

2.1. Bulk' GaAs and GaN 

The local density potential of Hcdin and 
Lundquist [22] has been employed. 

The LMTO basis functions for the atoms weie 
chosen as Ga (4s,4p,4d), As (4s,4p,4d) and N 
(2s,2p,3d). Empty spheres were assumed to be 
piescnt at the vacant sites and a set of appropriate 
(spd) states was chosen for them. The core 
electrons aic not fiozcn but aic relaxed in the 
sense that the coic electron chaigc density is 
recalculated in each iteration in the self-consistent 
loop. We have not considered the spin-orbital 
coupling but have generated the sclf-consisteiU 
supercell potentials by considering the scalar rela- 
tivistic cflccts. It has been observed [23,24] that 
spin-oibit coupling to lowest older splits only the 
bands and docs not change appreciably the relative 
positions of band centres. The cohesive properties 
are hardly alTcclcd. 

The detailed results for the energy vaiiation, 
the electronic stiuctuie, the elastic constants and 
the frozen phonon frequencies for the bulk GaAs 
and GaN compounds have been reported 
elsewhere. 

2.2. Superktttices 

Wc have computed the electronic structure of 
the 20 layer superlattice (each layer contains one 
atom) by repeating a superccll containing 20 real 
atoms and 20 empty spheres on a fee lattice. As a 
variational basis for solving the Schrbdingcr equa- 
tion in the interstitial region two augmental Hankel 
functions with decay energies -0,01 and -l.ORy 
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hiu'c been employed. I'or the lattice sites occupied 
by leal aloms, three .sphcrieal Hankei functions 
with decay energies -0.01, -1.0 and -2,3 Ry 
have been eonsidered. In an attempt to redubc the 
eonipulei time and cope with the avililahic 
reslncled (’FU memory, wc have confined the 

1. MTO.s up to the angulai momentum / = 3. / 

'I'hc lattice mismatch between GaAs and GaN 
is about 20% and theic i.s a po.ssibilily ofachievfng 
dilfeient types of strained siiperlatticc, (SSL) in 
their growth e,\pcriments. Wc consider the two 
geometries tlcpending on the lattice constant paral- 
lel to the interface: (a) «|| = 5.075A (‘free-stand- 
ing’ interface) and (b) (■/|| = 5.65A (i.c. GaAs 
unstrained). 

Heforc assembling the intcifnce, we first per- 
formed calcLilation.s for the bulk GaAs and GaN 
compound.s .separately using the '40 atom superccll, 
and determined the appropiiatc minimum energy 
interlayer distances separately.! A value of the 
lattice constant parallel to the; interface a\\ was 
chosen in accordance with one, of the two above 
mentioned geometries and the intei layer spacing 
of the (10-1- 10) layer set was vaiied. The crystal 
eneigy was minimized to obtain an appropriate 
interlayer spacing to be used later for assembling 
the heteiojunction. 

The VBO i.s defined as the dilfeicnce 
A/Tv —£■{,' where Ey is the valence band maxi- 
mum (VI3M) of the compound on the left side 
(considered to be lying al lower energy) and E'y is 
the 'V'BN'I of the compound on the right side of 
the interface. The valence band maximum for each 
compound is determined for Iho.sc layci.s in the 
stipci lattice which lie deep in the layer set of 
the compound, 

The potentials al the.se middle layers on both 
sules of the interface should bonverge with the 
number of layers chosen in the supcrcell. Thi.s 
convcr,gcnce has been tested by us by pci forming 
calculations foi (7 1-7) biiayers. 'I'hc rcMilts remain 
unchanged. ( 'hristenscii 123,24| has also I’ouikI 
that the 5-1 5 bicelK yield almost the .same VBO 
vtikies as the 7-1-7 bicells. 

2. .1 .'I loDiic Cl I ions anil vali'iuv hand oj'fscl 

In the actual calculation of the valence band 
olfsct, for each compound a bulk crystal is gener- 


ated by repealing the two atom unit cell (contain- 
ing cation and anion) on a fee lattice which is later 
on distorted (if required) to have the appropriate 
planer lattice constant «|| corresponding to the 
geometry of the .siipcrlallicc. A normal lattice 
I constant a, is obtained by keeping the volume of 
the unit cell unchanged,. The crystal potential of 
the coi responding middle layer (assumed to be of 
bulk-like properties) of the 5 bilaycr set of tlie 
supcrlallice is taken over to the above bulk crystal. 
A band structure calculation is then performed for 
each bulk crystal and the VBM is determined. 

In a self-consistent calculation of the interface, 
the potentials of constituents are adjusted properly 
to each other and there exists, in general, a relative 
potential dilfercnce between the potentials of the 
middle layers of the two compounds. This dilTer- 
ence m the potentials called the dipole contribution 
is added to the diffeience of the VBM obtained 
above for the bulk. 

Wc determine two types of VBO: (1) an 
averaged AEy,„y which is the dilTcrcncc for the 
con.stiluont compouiKl.s obtained after taking the 
weighted average of the VBM derived slates for a 
compound split by the shear; and (ii) EBy, equal 
to the dilfciciicc in cncigics of lltc highest occupied 
VBM states. 

2.4. Inlcrfacc .itates 

The interface GaAs/GaN represents a two- 
dimensional defect when one moves from. one 
material to another normal to the interface, The 
planai defect will thus induce some interface states; 
resonance and/or localized onc.s, which would be 
characterized by the decay of the wavefunction 
cither on both sides of the interface or on one 
side The quantities like the valence band offset 
arc not expected to be delei mined by the averaged 
bulk properties of the two dilTcrenl material.^. It 
may he noted that all (ho model theories for 
estimating the vaicnee band olTsets which are ba.sed 
on the bulk propeities of the constituents may no 
longer be true in real systems. A calculation is 
made for the interface slates which are identified 
by extracting those slates for which the values of 
the eigenvectors decrease away from the interface 
icgion. 
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3. Rl'suKs 

/ !■) l•|•-.\llllllllln; (I'a.-t.'i/diiNl 001 ) .\iij)i‘rliii/iri' 

I'('r ihc fieL'-sInnciing .siipcrlallicc, 

5 073 A, loi ClaAs, Ihc iiUcrIayer spacing increases 
h^' i) 05 in the units of Itittice paiamctci («||) tinci 
in GaN it decieases by 0.065. These spacings have 
been depicted in Fig. la. 


3 1. 1. Electronic siniciwe 

The planci Brilloiiin zone for the (001) inlcr- 
fiiee is shown in Fig. lb, 'I'hc .symnielric points 
aie r(0,0,()), X(0.5, 0.5,0), X'(0.5.-0.5,0) and 
1VI(0.5,0,0,5); all of them lie in the /c-piaiic parallel 
•U) the interface (001 ). 

The electronic structures . for the pure strained 
GaAs and GaN slabs for the above obtained 
energy minimized interlayer spacings are depicted 


(a) Gai\s ; GaN (001) Superlattice 



I HeUrojuncUon | 


Literlayer Separation 
( SepaiaUon in terms of m-plane Lattice constant) 

Fiee Standing ' GaAs Substrate 

I GiN GaAs I ’ GaN 

0 300 018i 024) 0,143 



I I)’ I (l.iN/tl.iAhdllll ) siiiwiecll Idi licc-sliiiuliini iiiul CiiiA', '.iibsli.ilc gcoincliics It.ich liiycr conUiins one typo ol ion, ciilioii or 
iiiiiun All llic V, lines ol' llio iiUci l.iyci spacings arc given in lerins ol the value of the planar lallicc constant (nn) etiual to 5.075 A lor 
I'lee-st.iiuling ami equ.il to 5.65 A for GaAs substiiite gcomcliies The interlayei spacing for the umelaxcd case is 0 , 25 . The planar 
Brillouin zone is also ineKuled al bottom. 
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STRAINED PURE GaAs 
FREp: STANDING GEOMETRY 



I II! 2. I ''la'll on ic stiiicuiic Ibi the (“i I 5) (0(11 ) lnlnyi:i slabs o( 
(t) (i.iAs .iiul (cl) Cj.iN ('or (he (iaAs siibsiratc gcomclry. 

in 2ii iuid b, I'cspcclivcly. I'lic lolol widths oF 
the viilcnco bunds urc 14.4 and IS.cScV for GaAs 
and GaN, respectively. The ionic gup for GuN is 
much wider f~7 to -12 eV) than GaAs (—8.8 to 
— 11.4cV). Although the bottom of the conduc- 
tion band in both the scmicondiictois descends 
into the fundamental gap, they ictain their semi- 
conducting character; there is il'o closure of the 
energy gap. A notable reatiirc in the case of 
strained GaAs is that the bottom of the conduction 
band appeals now at the .symmetry point X, in 
contra, St to the imslraincd GaAs where it appears 
at r - as may be .seen in Fig. 2c. 

In Fig. 3a, we include the electronic structure 
of the free-standing strained GaN/GaAs(001) 
supcrlaltice. A comparison with Fig. 2 reveals 
some imlable i'cattires, Jn Ihc helerojunclion, there 
is an overall downward shift of the electronic states 
in GaN by about 1,6 eV with respect to tha,t of 
GaAs. The low lying s-like orbital states of GaAs 
aiul GaN are almost separated. The total width of 
the valence band for the heteroju fiction increases 
to about 17 cV. The width of the ionic ^ap is 
similar to that of pure strained GaAs slab, and 
the upper part of the ionic gap is composed mainly 

I 


AND GaN (001) SLABS 



■c (ii) GaAs and (b) GaN in (he (icc-stamling geomctiy and for 


of the GaAs statas. Al.so, the top of the valence 
hand of the hctciojunction oiigmatcs mainly from 
the GaAs electron stales. On the other hand, the 
GaN states descend into the fundamental gap, 
filling it completely and making it metallic. A 
similar closure of gap in local density approx- 
imation has been observed in the ordered 
GaAsi-^N.^. alloys in the concentration range .\- = 
0.125 to 0.625 [25,26]. However, the many body 
effects such as considered in the GW approxima- 
tion will raise the conduction stales and may open 
the gap. The VBMs, however, will remain 
unalfcclcd. 

3.1.2. Eketron density of stales 

Calculations for the electronic density of states 
were performed foi the GaA.s/GaN superlattice 
without rcluxing the alums of the hclcrojimction. 
The total density of slatc.s (DOS) is shown in 
Fig. 4a and the projected electronic density of 
states at the atoms of the dilTerent layers in Fig, 5a, 
The metallic behaviour of the GaN/GaAs(001) 
.supcrlaltice is evident from F’ig, 4, where the fun- 
damental gap contains a small density in the lower 
part of the gap. A perusal of Fig. 5a reveals that 
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GaA.s:GaN (001) IIETEROJUNCTION 

f RIut; STANDING GEOMETRY GaAs SUBSTRATE 



Fig 3 Ek’ciionic siiiicliiic ;uu! mtciface slates for the GaN/GaAs(001 ) superl.itticc foi (i) the fice-staitding gcomctiy (a and b) and 
111 ) the G.iAs substiMle geninctiy (e and cl), lespcetively 

tlKTi: is ciiliimccd Gti-s incliiccci density at the GaN bond lengths. The values for AZiV are Itirgcr 

bottom of the CBM at the interface atom Gtij. than tho.se for Afiyiv This large clilTerencc occurs 

Domin.'int contrihiilions fiom the As-p 'orbilals bectitisc of the occuiTcnce of ciuite large shcai 

appear at VBM in the intcifacial region, 'fhe .stiain in the hetcrojunctioii which splits the three- 

projected density at the N atoms is quite small in fold bulk VBM state significantly. For the mini- 
the vicinity of the energy gap. The projected den- mum energy configuration the two values of band 

sity at the interfacial Ga atom has contriijutions ofiset aie AA’v,,v= 1.86 eV and 6.Ey = 2.72cV. 

from the hybridized As-S and the N-s orbitals at We obscive that the value of the offset increases 

the bottom of the valence band. ' with decrease (increase) in the interface GaN 

(GaAs) bond length, Foi a combined change in 
3.1.3. Vak'ucc hand offm.s ' the bond lengths of GaN and GuAs at the interface 

Wc allow all the atoms to relax by different by 0.54% and —0.84%, respectively, of 

magnitudes in accordance with the calculated A£v decreases by 0.1 !• eV, i.e. by 6%. 

forces and perform self-consistent calculations for In the niinimtmi energy configiualion o'f the 

the relaxed structures, Wc studied the variation of relaxed atoms, we depict the levels at the VBM 

the total energy and obtained the energy minimum for GaAs and GaN on the two sides of the 

foi a slight displacement of the interfacial Ga layer interface in Fig. 6a. In order to investigate the 

towards the As layer with 0.15% and —0.21% effect of the inteifacial GaN bond length on the 

changes in the GaN and GaAs bond lengths, valence band offset, wc have made a separate 

respectively. The ealculated values foi the itwo calculation. While keeping intact the GaAs bond 

types of VBO a.s defined cailicr are presented in length in the heterojunction, wc shift all the layers 

Table 1 for different magnitudes of atomic dis- lying on the GaN side except the interfacial Ga 

placements at the Interface. It may be noted tlj'at layer. Wc find that the VBO increases (decreases) 

the different magnitudes of atomic displacements ' with shortening (lengthening) of the GaN bond 
give rise to different changes in the GaAs an|l length, and these changes are doubled when the 
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I'ljj 4, 'liil.il ek'clioii cicnsily of slates I’oi the G.iN/Gtt'As(()OI ) 
sti|ieilMtliee foi (a) the riee-stantlini! iteimielry iiiitl|(b) IheOaAs 
siibsliate geiinietiy ' 


cliaiigcs iii both the GaAs and GaN bond lengths 
are considered. 

3.1.4. In tcifacc stei(c.i 

The interface states have been calculated for 
the miniinurn energy GaAs/GaN superlattice. The 
states hiiving magnitude of eigenvector >0.3 on 
the interface atoms and for a decay factor of 0.10, 
i.e. the states for which the modulus of the eigen- 
vector of one type of atoms decreases by 10% or 
more away from the interface, are shown in 
Fig. 3b, along some symmetric directions in the 
dill’erciU eneigy regions. Most of the states show 
it bulk-like bchavioui in one of the host com- 
pounds, but decay on the other side of the 
interface. 

The decay behaviour of some interface states is 
depicted in Fig. 7a for the free-standing interface. 
The conduction states in the vicinity of the energy 
gap originate from the sp-hybridized orbitals of 


Ga and N atoms and practically do not enter the 
GaAs layers but decay slowly towards GaN layers. 
The interface states at and near VBM arc the 
mixed As-p and Ga-p orbitals decaying last on 
both sides of the interface. The Ga-p induced 
intcifacc slates appearing in the range —1.0 to 
-S.OeV decay only towards the GaAs layers. The 
interface states lying in the energy region -12.0 
to. -13.5 eV originate mainly from the As-s and 
N-s orbitals and decay only towards the GaAs 
side. The interface states lying at the bottom of 
the valence band {£= - 16.3 eV) originate mainly 
from the N-s orbitals and decay on both sides ol 
the interface, 

3.2. GaA.i siihstmle GaN( 001} siiperlaitice 

Now, the GaN is deposited on the GaAs sub' 
strate so that the value of the lattice constan 
parallel to the interface is equal to that of the hos 
GaAs, i.e. an = 5.65 A. The two separate calcula 
tions for finding the energy minimum of the 1( 
bilaycr unit cell each for GaAs and GaN give tin 
interlayer spacings as 0.24 and 0.14 (in the units i 
of r/ii), respectively. A value of 0.24 .smaller than ; 
the experimental value of 0,25 for the interlayer 
spacing in GaAs is obtained because of the occui- ^ 
rence of the energy minimum for the bulk GaAs 
at a smaller lattice volume. 

For this geometry, the forces on the atoms are 
quite similar to those seen for the free-standing 
geometry, both qualitatively and quantitatively," 
Similar to the free-standing case, the atoms in the 
various layers are relaxed in the direction of the 
forces experienced by them by overall different 
magnitudes, and self-consistent calculations are 
performed. 

The electronic stiucture for the unstrained pure 
GaAs and the strained pure GaN slab is presented 
in Fig, 2c and d, respectively. The slates lying 
below the ionic gap remain unaffected with a 
change in the in-planc lattice constant. Mowever, 
there arc notable changes in the upper part of the 
valence band of the GaN. For a larger value of 
ail, there occur more states in the vicinity of the 
VBM. Also, the Ga induced states descend into 
the fundamental gap and enter the valence band. 

The electronic structure for the GaN/GaAs 
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Tlic colcLilalcd values of Ihc two types of VBO 
for the \ai ions atomic con/igurations are presented 
in Table 2. In general, the magnitude of A£v,.,v is 
much huger than those' of A/T,, for the GaAs 
substiate geometry (GSG) in eontiasl to the Tree- 
standing geometiy (FSG), wheie the leverse is 
tine, I'he values of the two types oT VBO foi 
(lie mininium energy conligiiralioii aie 
l..^2eV and A/T, --0.67 eV. The vaiiation in’ the 
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values of VBO is quite large, and is strongly 
sensitive to (he aloniie displaeenieiits, i'or ().l‘)0% 
elungation and ().'i'l2% eonti action in the liond 
lengths of GaN and GaAs, lespeetively, the VBO 
decreases by —0.11 eV, i.c. by 8%. For the mini- 
mum energy configuration the positions of the 
cneigy levels at the interface arc shown in Fig, 6b, 
The inteiface states fur the GaAs substrate 
GaN(OOl) heterojunction have been depicted in 
Fig. 3d The interface states are quite similar to 
those seen for the free-standing geometry. The 
lowest states decay towards the GaAs side of the 
interface and are bulk-likc in GaN, The interface 
slates near — 1 1 cV decay towards the GaAs layers 
and practically do not enter the GaN side. The 
stales in the vicinity of the lop of the ionic gap 
originate fiom Ga-.s orbitals and decay towards 
the GaAs, The states near -3, .3 eV arise from the 
p-orbilals of anions and are bulk-likc in GaN and 
decay towards the GaAs side. In the energy region 
-l,7cV the iiUciTacc slates aie the mixed s-p 
orbitals vvhicli decay towards Ihc GaN sitlc but 
icmaiii bulk-likc in GaA.s layers. 
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4Mh while the GuAs laycis remain {mslrainecl. On 
the other hand, in l-SG, the in-plane shear sti'ains 
are piesenl both in the GaAs and OaN layers to 
the order of 237r. for, eontraction within GiiAs 
layers ami elongation within GaN (layers, the 
values of VBO arc higher. The sheai sliains split 
the thiee-fold degenerate VBM of the bulk by a 
magnitude depending on the amount of strain. 

I he values of A/s’v leveal (Tables I and 2) veiy 
huge ehiinge.s with sliain, 'Ihese changes become 
subtle for the weighted average of the split VBiVl 
Males. 

fhe layers are polai, each layer containing one 
type of ion.s. The shift of the interface layer Goj 
towards (away from) the GaAs (GaN) bulk layers 
deci eases the VBOs. Small changes in the bond 
length.s caii.sed by atomic di.splacemcnts normal to 
the layer incur large changes in the values of VBO. 
The observed changes in VBO are seen to be 
gi eater in GSG than in FSG. For 0.2 to 0.4% 
changes in bond length in GSG. the VBO changes 
by 8%. whcieas for 0.5 to ().iS% changes in bond 
lengths in FSG, VBO changes by ()% only. 

In the expeiimcntal measuicmcnt where GaN 
layeis were deposited on the GaAs substrate oui 
calculated values of 1,32 eV for the GaAs substrate 
and 1 ,iS6 eV for the free-standing geometry are 
quile neai lo the measuied volume of 1.7 1.8 eV. 
'I he measured sample may have somewhat 
dilfcrent atomic configuration from the ideal con- 
figuration considered in the present calculation. A 
cliani’e of bond length of the ordei of 1 to 2% 
may enhance the VBO by appro.ximately 30 -40%. 
Beliaiche ct al. [27.28) after using the LAPW 
method have reported a value of 2.18 to 2.28 cV 


ioi the band olTsct for rcht.xcd atoms, which is on 
the higher side. 


4. f'oncliisioiis 

Our results .show that the model Iheoiics used 
foi estimating the values of the valence offsets are 
e.xpcctcd to be inadequate ns they aie ba.sed on 
tile use of the luilk-likc properties of Ihe constitu- 
ent materiaks forming the interface. The picscncc 
ofinlciface slates is an extra feature in the physical 
properties of the hcterojunction, A strong sensitiv- 
ity of the valence band offsets on the .small atomic 
displacements is seen in the present calculation. 
The c'aicncc band offset increases (decreases) with 
decrease (increase) in the GaN (GaAs) bond 
length. Our calculated values of VBO for the two 
geometries of the interface are quite close to the 
expenmenUil value of 1.7-1.8eV, reported by 
Ding ct al. 
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Abstract 

A first principles scalar relativistic version of full potential self-consistent linear muffin tin orbital (LMTO) method, 
together with a local density functional theory, has been employed for calculating the electronic structure and the 
atomic structures of the superlatticcs formed from the two different types of semiconductors, In particular, we report 
here the results for the lattice mismatched ZnS/ZnSe superlattices in (110) geometry. We have performed the 
ciilculations for three strain modes: (i) free-standing interface, where both ZnS and ZnSe are strained; (ii) ZnS 
(strained) deposited on the unstrained ZnSe; and (iii) ZnSe (strained) deposited on unstrained ZnS, The calculated 
band offsets reveal strong sensitivity on the atomic positions in the interfacial region and show a non-linear behaviour 
with respect to the atomic displacements. There appear a number of interface states of localized and resonance types 
which may be responsible for the sensitivity of the band offsets on the atomic positions, © 1999 Elsevier Science B,V, 
All rights reserved. 

Keywords- Atomic relaxation; Interface states; Valence band offset; ZnS/ZnSe superlattices 


1. Introduction 

In the recent past, first-principles supercell cal- 
culations have been reported for the valence band 
offsets (VBO) for a number of superlattices [1- 
10], In most of the cases, the systems considered 
use the lattice-matched interfaces and the atomic 
positions in the interfacial region were assumed to 
retiiin their perfect three-dimensional lattice struc- 
tures. This situation may be true for the interfaces 
formed from the chemically similar constituents. 
However, for interfaces built from the different 
types of constituent semiconductors such as having 
different lattice parameters or chemical atoms (II- 
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VI and III-V compounds), the interfacial atoms 
may relax and occupy positions different from the 
perfect lattice ones. It may result in appreciable 
changes in the values of the valence band offsets. 

The II-VI superlattices which have wide band 
gaps are very promising for the development of 
the opto-electronic devices in the visible and the 
ultraviolet regions of the electromagnetic spectrum 
with photon energies spread in a wide energy 
range. Band gap tuning is possible by forming 
alloys of the compounds with gaps of desired 
ranges. 

Multilayer systems formed from ZnS and ZnSe 
have been investigated. Multilayer structures con- 
taining alternate layers of ZnS^Sei-, and ZnSe 
compounds have potential applications in the 
development of blue-light emitting diodes and blue 
lasers. The lattice parameters of the pure ZnS and 
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ZnSe differ by 4.5%. Epitaxial growth of a super- 
lattice with alternating ZnSe and ZnS layers will 
contain built-in elastic strain which can be named 
as strained-layer superlattice. Further, a variation 
of the composition x in the ZnS^Sei-, alloys 
allows a chemical tuning of gaps as well as the 
elastic strain. The strain may have two compo- 
nents; hydrostatic and shear. The shear compo- 
nents will lower the symmetry of the system and 
split the highly degenerate electronic levels which 
may cause drastic changes in the values of the 
energy gap. The above strain dependence on x 
offers a convenient method for optimizing the 
electronic structure of the superlattices. 

Yokagawa et al. [11] have successfully grown 
the ZnS/ZnSe strained-layer superlattices by using 
a low pressure vapor-phase epitaxial method. 
More recently, Shahzad et al. [12] grew several 
ZnSe/ZnS,Sei_, strained layer superlattices 
(SLSL) by employing molecular-beam epitaxy and 
performed photolurainescence experiments. For 
.y = 0.19, they measured the valence band offset 
(AFv) equal to 0.109 eV. Their prepared structure 
may be considered approaching to a free standing 
superlattice. 

In an earlier paper [13], one of the co-authors 
investigated the influence of structural relaxation 
on the electronic and atomic structures and the 
valence band offset (VBO) of the semiconductor- 
semiconductor interfaces; lattice mismatched II- 
VI ZnS/ZnSe(001) and the lattice matched combi- 
nation of II-VI and III-V ZnTe/GaSb(110) super- 
lattices. In this calculation, the total energy was 
minimized for supercells of (3-1-3) layers and the 
resulting geometry was transferred to a (54-5) 
supercell to determine the VBO. In the case of 
polar Zn/ZnSe interface, the VBO changes signifi- 
cantly, i.e., by about 0.35 eV as the interface layer 
Zn atom moves from unequal interface ZnS and 
ZnSe bonds to equal bond lengths. The Zn dis- 
placement for the minimum energy superlattice 
was about 0.8% of the in-plane lattice constant. 
The change in the averaged VBO with strain is 
determined entirely by the strain splitting of the 
valence band maximum. The calculated value of 
VBO for a particular geometry, i.e., the free- 
standing one was 0.53 eV which is in an excellent 


agreement with the extrapolated measured value 
of 0.52 eV by Shahzad et al. [12]. 

For the ZnTe/GaSb(110) superlattice, a value 
of 0.69 eV was obtained for the relaxed geometry 
in contrast to the measured value of 0.34 eV by 
Wilke and Horn [14]. The discrepancy may arise 
because of mixing and segregation at the experi- 
' mentally studied interface. 

Lambrecht et al. [15] have calculated the band 
offsets for a number of heterojunctions by using a 
restricted treatment of self consistency in the 
LMTO method in atomic sphere approximation 
(ASA). The limitations of ASA are pointed out 
below. Also, these authors have not investigated 
the presently discussed ZnS/ZnSe heterojunctions. 
Further, the effect of the atomic relaxation of the 
atoms of the different layers on the band offsets, 
which are investigated in the present work, were 
not considered by Lambrecht et al. 

Calculated results for the effects of the detailed 
atomic structure on the band offsets of ZnSe/ZnS 
superlattices have been reported by Christensen 
and Gorczyca [16,17] (CG) after employing 
LMTO in ASA. In the ASA scheme, one cannot 
optimize the lattice structure by minimization of 
the total energy of the system and, therefore, 
Christensen [17] used the convenient Keating 
model for determining the forces and the positions 
of the relaxed atoms. This method may work well 
for the superlattices formed from the atoms which 
are non-ionic like Si and Ge. However, for the 
superlattices containing the ionic atoms like Zn, 
Se, S, the above scheme may be questionable. 
Although in the Keating model, the above work 
considered the Coulombian interactions to the 
extent that the elastic properties of the constituent 
pure ZnS and ZnSe were well reproduced, but the 
Coulomb effects on the forces caused by the large 
atomic rearrangements in the interfacial region 
may not be very well accounted for. 

Very recently, Wei and Zunger [18] have calcu- 
lated band offsets for the chalcopyrites and 
Zn-based II-VI alloys by using the general poten- 
tial relativistic all electron linearized augmented 
plane wave (LAPW) method along with the den- 
sity functional theory. For the ZnS/ZnSe(001) 
superlattice they obtained a valence band offset of 
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0.53 eV, which is equal to the value obtained by 
us in our earlier [13] calculation. 

Recently, the LMTO method has drawn much 
attention towards its application to the study of 
llie electronic structure of molecules as well as of 
crystalline solids. The method has several advan- 
tages. (i) Only a minimal basis set is required in 
the method; thus it enables its application to large 
unit cells with high efficiency, (ii) The method 
treats all the elements of the periodic table in a 
similar manner. Thus the atoms with a large 
number of core states and the metals having promi- 
nently d- of f-character can be easily treated, (iii) 
As the augmentation procedure generates the cor- 
rect shapes of the wavefunction near the nuclei, it 
is quite accurate, (iv) The use of atom-centered 
basis functions belonging to the different values of 
the angular momentum in the method helps one 
to have quite a clear physical picture. 

Usually in the application of the standard 
LMTO method, an ASA is used to make it efficient. 
However, this LMTO-ASA method suffers from 
several disadvantages, (i) It neglects the symmetry- 
breaking terms by discarding the non-spherical 
parts of the electron density, (ii) The method 
discards interstitial region by replacing the muffin- 
tin spheres by the space filling Wigner spheres. 

( iii) It uses spherical Hankel functions with vanish- 
ing kinetic energy only. 

It has been noted that quite reliable results 
could be attained by employing a LMTO basis if 
all the potential terms are determined accurately. 
For this, the sizes of atomic spheres are shrunk so 
as to make them non-overlapping. The potential 
matrix elements are then split into two parts: one 
contribution coming from the atomic spheres and 
the other from the complicated interstitial region. 
The first part, i.e., that from the atomic sphere, is 
easy to evaluate by expanding it in terms of the 
usual spherical harmonics. On the other hand, the 
evaluation of the interstitial contribution is quite 
difficult and very time consuming if done by stan- 
dard techniques. Efforts have been made to find 
an efficient and quick way to determine the inter- 
stitial contribution. In the method used in the 
present work, the interstitial quantities were 
expanded in terms of the spherical Hankel func- 
tions. The involved three-centre integrals were 


expressed as the linear combination of the two- 
centre integrals by numerical means. These two- 
centre integrals involving Hankel functions can 
easily be evaluated analytically. The method does 
not employ plane waves and is thus applicable to 
the periodic as well as the non-periodic systems 
that so often need to be treated, especially when 
there occur impurities, defects and lattice distor- 
tions or atomic relaxations. 

The present LMTO method is seen to produce 
the electronic structure, cohesive energy, lattice 
constants, elastic constants, phonon frequencies, 
mode Gruneneisen and strain parameters for 
simple systems such as Si, C, etc. [19,20]. Very 
recently [21], the method has been successfully 
applied also for the III-V and II-VI semiconduct- 
ing compounds such as AlAs, CdS, GaSb, ZnSe, 
ZnTe, ZnS, etc., and their alloys [22]. The method 
has also been utilized for predicting the structural, 
dynamical and electronic properties of the parent 
high 7], oxide superconductors CaCu02 [23] and 
Hg-based superconductors [24,25]. 

In the present communication, we report the 
results for the valence band offsets for the 
ZnS/ZnSe superstructures with a different geome- 
try, i.e., (Oil) and also the interface states after 
determining the atomic relaxations by the minimi- 
zation of the total energy for the supercells of 
(5-1-5) layers in contrast to our earlier results for 
the (001) superlattices obtained after minimizing 
the energy for the supercells of (3-1-3) layers only. 
A preliminary account of the work has been 
reported earlier [26]. 

The calculations are described in Section 2 and 
the main results in Section 3. Section 4 contains 
the main conclusions. 


2. Calculations 

For the details of the method, we refer to earlier 
papers [19-22]. 

2.L Bulk ZnSe and ZnS 

At first the scalar relativistic calculations were 
performed for the host bulk semiconductors ZnSe 
and ZnS. The LMTO envelope functions were 
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formed from the spherical harmonic components 
with /<4 with three decay energies, —0.01, —1.0 
and -2.3 Ry for the occupied muffin tin spheres 
( MTS ) of real atoms and with two decay energies 
— 1 and — 3 Ry for the empty MTSs lying in the 
interstitial region. The set for each sphere consisted 
50 functions. The local density potential of Hedin 
and Lundqvist [27] has been used. 

The chosen LMTO basis functions in the 
valence energy region were Zn (4s,4p,3d), 
Se ( 4s,4p,4d) and S (3s,3p,3d). In order to account 
for the influence of semi-core 3d-states in Se, we 
made a separate calculation and thus a two-panel 
self-consistent method was employed. Empty 
spheres were assumed to be present at the vacant 
sites and a set of appropriate (spd) states were 
chosen for them. The core electrons are not frozen 
but are relaxed in the sense that the core electron 
charge density is recalculated in each iteration in 
the self-consistent loop. It has been observed 
[16,17] that spin orbit coupling to lowest order 
splits only the bands and does not change the 
relative position of band centres. The cohesion 
properties are hardly effected. 

The energy minimum was seen to appear at the 
ratio Rcaic/J^xp = 0.98 for ZnSe (a=5.59 A) and at 
0.95 for ZnS (a=5.34 A), which are quite encour- 
aging. The detailed results for the energy variation, 
the electronic structure, the elastic constants and 
the frozen phonon frequencies for the bulk ZnSe 
and ZnS compounds have been reported else- 
where [28]. 

2.2. Superlattices 

We have computed the electronic structure of 
the ten-layer superlattice by repeating a supercell 
containing 40 atoms in the supercell; 20 are empty 
spheres to fill the vacant interstitial space. We have 
performed a separate calculation for Zn atom, the 
LMTO basis for the three energies are s p d, s p 
and s p, respectively, whereas for both the Se and 
S atoms, the chosen basis are s p d, s p d and s p, 
respectively. In an attempt to reduce the computer 
time and cope with the available restricted CPU 
memory, we have employed the LMTOs only up 
to /= 3 in the calculation. 

The lattice mismatch between ZnSe and ZnS is 


about 4.5% and there is a possibility of achieving 
different types of strained superlattices (SS) in 
their growth experiments. We have obtained results 
for the three geometries depending on the lattice 
constant parallel to the interface (a) a|| = 5.59A 
(i.e., ZnSe unstrained); (b) fl|| = 5.47A^ (‘free- 
standing’ interface) and (c) aj =5.34 A (ZnS 
unstrained). 

In the present calculation, before assembling 
the interface, we first perform calculations for the 
bulk ZnSe and ZnS compounds separately using 
the 40 atom supercell and determine the appro- 
priate minimum energy interlayer distances for 
each compoimd. A value of the lattice constant 
parallel to the interface, namely the in-plane lattice 
constant Up is chosen in accordance with one of 
the above-mentioned three geometries and the 
interlayer spacing of the (5 -I- 5) layer set is varied. 
The crystal energy is minimized to obtain an 
appropriate interlayer spacing to be used later for 
assembling the heterojunction. In the earlier calcu- 
lation [13], we employed (3-1-3) supercells for 
obtaining the interlayer spacings. In the present 
calculation we employ (5-1-5) supercells for deter- 
mining the interlayer spacings. 

The valence band offset (VBO) of a superlattice 
AJBr is defined as the difference A£^v=£^=£v, 
where £!( is the valence band maximum (VBM) 
of the compound A on the left side (considered to 
be lying at lower energy) and that as VBM of 
the compound B on right side of the interface. The 
valence band maximum for each compound is 
determined for layer in the superlattice which lies 
deep into the layer set of the compound. In the 
five-layer set, it is third layer lying in the middle. 

The potentials at these middle layers on both 
sides of the interface should converge with the 
number of layers chosen in the supercell. We have 
made separate calculations by choosing (7-4-7) 
layer supercells and have observed no appreciable 
changes in the present results. Christensen has also 
found that the 5-4-5 cells yield almost the same 
VBO values as 7-1-7 cells. 

2.3. Atomic relaxations and valence band offsets 

In the actual calculation for each compound, a 
bulk crystal is assembled by repeating a supercell 
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of ten layers having values for the interlayer spac- 
ing and ay equal to those used in the heterojunc- 
tion. The crystal potential of the corresponding 
middle layer of the supercell containing the inter- 
face is taken over to the bulk crystal as the 
potential for each layer. A band structure calcula- 
tion is performed for each bulk crystal and the 
valence band maximum is determined. We then 
perform a self-consistent calculation for their 
assembly and note the forces on each atom 
observed in the calculation and relax the various 
atoms in the directions of these observed forces by 
different magnitudes and perform self-consistent 
calculations again and study the energy of the 
superlattice. We obtain minimum energy for a 
particular configuration of the atomic displace- 
ments for a stable superlattice. 

The difference in the two values of the valence 
band maximum for the two compounds is calcu- 
lated. But this is not the actual valence band offset. 
The reason is that when we assemble the interface 
of the two different compounds and perform self- 
consistent calculation, the potentials are adjusted 
properly relatively to each other and there exists, 
in general, a relative potential difference between 
the potentials of the middle layers of the two 
compounds. This difference in the potential should 
be taken care of in obtaining the difference of the 
VBMs obtained by the bulk calculation to obtain 
the final value of VBO. In this procedure, the 
valence band maxima states are thus subjected to 
strict bulk like boundary conditions. 

We determined two values of the valence band 
offset A£v,av and AjEv- Here AJS’v.av is the difference 
in the weighted average of the states at the valence 
band maximum of the constituent compounds. 
The triply degenerate VBM state of a cubic crystal 
at T-point splits into a doubly degenerates and a 
singlet states in a tetragonally distorted crystal. 
The other, A^y, denotes the difference in the 
energies of the highest occupied states in the two 
constituent compounds. 

2.4. Interface states 

For a single interface, the periodic boundary 
conditions which are applicable to the infinitely 
extended period structure are valid only to the 


wave vectors corresponding to the two-dimen- 
sional lattice parallel to the interface. The wave 
vectors normal to the interface are the artifact of 
the calculation where we are repeating the supercell 
of ten layers containing the interface in the direc- 
tion normal to the interface. 

The interface ZnS/ZnSe is formed by the two 
different materials and hence represents a two- 
dimensional defect when one moves from one 
material to another normal to the interface. The 
planar defect will thus induce interface states; 
resonance and/or localized ones which would be 
characterized by the decay of the wavefunctions 
either on both sides of the interface or on one side 
as one moves away from the interface. Thus quan- 
tities like valence band offset which will depend 
on the behaviour of the wave functions in both 
constituents are not expected to be determined by 
the averaged bulk properties of the two constituent 
materials. It may be noted that all the model 
theories for estimating the valance band offsets 
which are based on the bulk properties of the 
constituents may no longer be true in real system. 


3. Results 

3.1. Free-standing ZnSIZnSe( 1 10) superlattice 

For the free-standing superlattice, the value of 
the lattice constant parallel to the interface of the 
ZnS and ZnSe layers was chosen as the average 
of the lattice constants of the two host lattices, 
i.e., All = 5.47 A. For ZnSe, the minimum energy 
interlayer spacing increases by 0.0075V2 in the 
units of planar lattice parameter (uj) and for ZnS, 
it decreases by 0.0125V2. At the interface, the 
separation between the ZnSe and ZnS layers was 
chosen to be the average of the obtained energy 
minimized interlayer spacing of the two compo- 
nents ZnS and ZnSe. These spacing have been 
depicted for the free-standing geometry without 
atomic relaxation in Fig. 1. Here, the atoms of the 
various layers are numbered 2, 1 and 0 on the 
ZnSe side and by C, B and A on the ZnS side as 
one move away from the interface. 
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Fig 1 Free-standing ZnS/ZnSe{ 110), (5 + 5) supercell. Each 
layer contains two dissimilar atoms. All the values of the 
interlayer spacings are given in terms of the value of the lattice 
constant in the plane which is 5.47 A here. The interlayer spac- 
ing for the unrelaxed case is 0.25V5 in terms of planer lattice 
constant 

3.1.1. Electronic density of states 

Calculations were perfonned for the ZnS/ZnSe 
superlattice first without relaxation the atoms. The 
total electronic density of states (DOS) after select- 
ing 18 k-points for the first panel, i.e., after ignor- 
ing the density of the quite low-lying 3d states of 
Se is shown in Fig. 2. 

With a motivation to see the variation of local 
density of states at the atoms of the different 
layers, we present the local density of states at 


ZnSeiZnS (liO) Interface 



Fig. 2. Total electron-density of states for the ZnS/ZnSe (5+5) 
supcrlattice for the free-standing geometry without any atomic 
relaxation. 


different atoms for the free-standing geometry 
without atomic relaxation in Fig. 3. The local 
density of states at all the atoms Zn, S and Se for 
the superlattice is seen to be quite similar to their 
counter-parts in the host compounds. All the 
atoms possess DOS in the whole energy range of 
the valence band, i.e. from ~14 to 0.0 eV. 
However, the anions S and Se have dominant 
contributions of p-states in the upper part of the 
valence bands and the s-like states around — 12 eV. 
The DOS at the cation Zn in both the host lattices 
ZnS and ZnSe contains dominant contributions 
from the d-orbitals in the limited energy range 
around —6.5 eV. It may be noted that, in general, 
the overall local density in most of the energy 
range at each atom is layer-independent, i.e., the 
magnitudes of local DOS at the interface layers 
are very much similar to those for the middle 
layer. However, a close observation of the figures 
reveals that there are extra states at the interface 
layer atoms, especially in the lowest energy region. 

3.1.2. Valence band offsets 

We allow all the atoms of the superlattice to 
relax by different magnitudes and perform self- 
consistent calculations for the relaxed structures 
and obtained the energy minimum. 

For the various magnitudes of the atomic dis- 
placements, the calculated valence band offsets 
(VBO) are depicted in Table 1. We observe that 
the value of the offset increases with the magnitude 
of the atomic displacement and also that this 
increase is non-linear. The variation in the VBO is 
quite large which shows very strong sensitivity of 
the offset on the quite small atomic displacements. 
The superlattice total energy is seen to show its 
minimum value for a particular configuration of 
atoms. The actual atomic displacements for the 
minimum energy configuration are depicted in 
Table 2. 

The Zn atoms of the interface ZnS layer move 
away from the interface, whereas the interface S 
atoms move towards the interface. On the other 
hand, the interface Zn atoms of the ZnSe layer 
move towards the interface and the Se atoms away 
from the interface. 

For the minimum energy configurations, we 
show the positions of the states at the valence 
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•nibic I 

ViiluiKC band ofTsets for 2nS/ZnSe(H0) superlattice in free-standing geometry 


,S. No 

% Displacement of interface atoms* 





AF„v,v (eV) 

AF„(eV) 

Out of the plane 



Within the plane 



ZnSe 


ZnS 


ZnSe 


ZnS 


Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

Zn 

Se 

Zn 

S 

1. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0,09 

0.017 

2. 

0.64 

-0.33 

0.73 

-0.20 

0.00 

-0.20 

0,67 

0.00 

0,22 

0.150 

3 " 

0.96 

-0.50 

1.10 

-0.30 

0.00 

-0.30 

l.Ol 

0.00 

0.27 

0.198 

4 

1.92 

-1.00 

2.20 

-0.59 

0.00 

-0.60 

2.01 

0.00 

0.38 

0.317 , 


" In terms of bond length. 

For minimum energy configuration. 


Table 2 

Percent atomic displacements in the various layers for the mini- 
mum energy free-standing (S + 5) ZnSe/ZnS(110) 
snperlattice" 


S No, 

of^ 

Atom 

Atomic displacement'’ 




X 

r 

Z 

1 

ZnSe 

Zn(0) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

2 


Se(0) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

3 


Zn(l) 

0.00000 

0.0000 

0 0000 

4 


Se(l) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

5 

Interface 

atoms 

Zn (2) 

0.0029 

0.0029 

0.0000 

6 


Se(2) 

-0.0015 

-0.0015 

-0.0013 

7 


Zn (C) 

0.0034 

0.0034 

0.0044 

8 


S(C) 

-0,0009 

-0.0009 

0.0000 

9 

ZnS 

Zn(B) 

0,0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

10 


S(B) 

0 0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

11 


Zn(A) 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

12 


S(A) 

0 0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 


' The labelling of layers is shown in Fig. 1. 

'’The atomic displacements are expressed in terms of the 
in-plane lattice constant (a^). 


band maximum for ZnS and ZnSe on the two 
sides of the interfaces in the various geometries in 
Fig. 4. The value of the VBO in the equilibrium 
position of the relaxed atoms is 0.27 eV. This value 
is nearly half of the value of A£’v,av=0.52eV seen 
for the ZnS/ZnSe(100) superlattice. One may thus 
note a very strong sensitivity of the valence band 
offsets on very small relaxations of atoms in these 
superlattices. The maximum atomic displacements 


in the equilibrium configuration are less than 1.1% 
of the bond length. 

3.1.3. Interface states 

The interface states have been obtained for the 
minimum energy strained ZnS/ZnSe superlattice 
with atomic relaxation. For a magnitude prob- 
ability of eigen vector equal to 0.09 or more on 
the interface layer and for a decay factor of 0.20, 
i.e., the states for which the probability of one 
type of atom decrease by 20% or more as one 
move away from the interface, are shown in Fig. 5. 
The planer Brillouin zone for the (110) interface 
is shown as inset in Fig. 5. The symmetric points 
are r(0,0,0), r(0.5, -0.5,0), 0,5,0) and 

A/(0.5,— 0.5,0.5) and all of them lie in the A-plane 
parallel to the interface (110). The interface states 
arising from all the four types of atoms are shown 
in this figure, where we have also included the 
band structures for the pure ZnS and ZnSe super- 
lattices. The dispersion curves for ZnS and ZnSe 
are shown as crosses and open circle, respectively, 
whereas the interface states are shown by the big 
solid circles. These states may be characterized as 
localized or resonance states depending on their 
location with respect to the bulk bands of ZnS 
and ZnSe. Most of the states are bulk like in one 
of the host compounds, but die out when they 
cross the interface and enter the other host lattice. 

It is significant to note that no interface states 
appears in the energy gap common to the constitu- 
ent host lattices, a finding obtained much earlier 
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(a) Free Standing 

(b) ZinSe Substrate 

(c) ZinS Substrate 

Interface 
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Fig 4. Valence band states and their averaged ones on the two sides of the ZnS/ZnSe(UO) interface with atomic relaxation for 
minimum energy configurations for (a) the free-standing geometry, (b) ZnSe as substrate and (c) ZnS as substrate, 


[29] by one of the authors (Agrawal) after per- 
forming a simple calculation using the cluster 
Bethe lattice. 

In order to see the behaviour of the wave 
functions of the interface states, we investigate the 
magnitudes of various orbitals associated with the 
interface states in these different energy regions. 
Interface s-p states appear just below the top of 
the valence band of the ZnS/ZnSe superlattice, 
decaying into both the ZnS and ZnSe layers. 
Interface resonance states are observed in the 
neighbourhood of the valence band edge right up 
to —6.5 eV. The interface states and the bulk Zns 
and ZnSe states are too crowded to give any clear 
picture in the energy range -5.5 to -6.9 eV. The 
interface states lying in the energy region -13.5 
to - 12.0 eV originate from the s-states of Se and S. 

Almost all the interface states decay on both 
sides of the interface. As typical cases, we depict 
the variation of the probability of all the eigenvec- 
tors for some interface states on different types of 
atoms lying on the various layers for free-standing 
geometry without atomic relaxation in Fig. 6. In 
the low energy region around — 13.0eV, interface 
states (£= -13.27 eV) which reside mainly on Se 
and S atoms show a decaying behaviour on both 
sides of the interface. For the interface states lying 


just below the top of the valence band (£= 
— 0.224 eV), the contributions of the states are 
seen both on the cation Zn and anion Se, S atoms. 
In the conduction band region (£=2.69 eV), the 
eigenvectors have dominant contributions on the 
Zn atoms. 

The above calculation for the interface states 
has been performed without considering atomic 
relaxation arising from the formation of the inter- 
face. Inclusion of the atomic relaxation by different 
overall magnitudes shift the location of these inter- 
face states. It results in the high sensitivity of the 
values of the valence offsets on the magnitudes of 
the atomic displacements in the interfacial region. 


3.2. ZnSe substrate ZnSIZnSe( 110) superlattice 

For this superlattice, the ZnS compound is 
assumed to be deposited on the ZnSe substrate so 
that the value of the lattice constant parallel to 
the interface is equal to that of the host ZnSe, 
i.e., fly =5.59 A. The two separate calculations for 
finding the energy minimum of the ten-layer unit 
cell give the interlayer spacing as 0.2400V2 and 
0.2275V2 (in the units of a,,) for ZnSe and ZnS, 
respectively. A value of 0.24 smaller than the 
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Fig 5 Band structure for bulk ZnS and ZnSe along with inter- 
face slates of the ZnSe/ZnS(110) superlattice in free-standing 
geometry with atomic relaxation in the minimum energy 
conligmution. 


experimental value of 0.25 for the interlayer spac- 
ing in ZnSe is the result of the occurrence of the 
energy minimum for the bulk ZnSe at somewhat 
smaller lattice volume. The separation between the 
two layers forming the interface is chosen as an 
average of the interlayer separations of the two 
constituent layer sets and is equal to 0.234V2. 

Self-consistent calculations reveal that the forces 
on the atoms are quite similar to those seen for 
the free-standing geometry, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Similar to the free-standing case, 
the atoms are relaxed in the direction of the forces 



Fig. 6. Variation of probability of all the eigen vectors on atoms 
lying on the various layers of the ZnSe/ZnS interface in free- 
standing geometry without atomic relaxation. The indexes ‘C 
and ‘2’ denote the atoms of the layers forming the interface. 


experienced by them and self-consistent calcula- 
tions were performed. 

The calculated values of the VBOs are presented 
In Table 3. In general, the magnitudes of 
are greater than those for LEy and are quite non- 
linear, similar to the free-standing geometry. A 
perusal of Table 3 shows that for the two cases, 
i.e., for no' atomic relaxation and fdwery small 
atomic relaxa(Jj^,* 'Ey is negative which ^ans that 
the split slqte(s) at the top of the v^lftcP band of 
ZnS is lyih'g hi^er||h» &h|.of Zn^e. The varia- 
tion valulsW vBOs is quite^j^e and is 

strongly' seMtive to the atoiriie“qisi>ia&ments. 

The ]te^e^etgy“i8--mlfi}rqurh again for about a 
maximuim^^c^ent^^ 1.83% of atoms lying 
at the interface, ‘The valence band offset for the 
minimum configuration is 0.302 eV, as depicted in 
Table 3. The values of the VBOs are slightly higher 
than those seen for the free-standing geometry. 
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Tabic 3 

Valence band offsets for ZnS/ZnSe(UO) superlattice having ZnSe as substrate 


S. No. % Displacement of interface atoms” A^avvC^V) 


Out of the plane Within the plane 


ZnSe ZnS ZnSe ZnS 


Zn Se Zn S Zn Se Zn S 


1. 0.00 0,00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.075 

2. 0 71 -0,19 0.76 -0.12 -0.-20 -0.91 0.32 -0 27 0.199 

3. '’ 1.41 -0.37 1.53 -0.25 -040 -1.83 0.64 -0.55 0 302 

4. 2.12 -0.56 2.29 -0.37 -0.59 -2.74 0.96 -0.82 0.428 


(eV) 


-0.141 


0.211 


’ In terms of bond length. 

For minimum energy configuration. 


3.3. ZnS substrate ZnSfZnSe( 110) superlattice 

For the deposition of the ZnSe (strained) on 
the ZnS substrate (unstrained) a|| = 5.34A. The 
interlayer spacing in minimum energy configura- 
tion is equal to 0.25V2 for the ZnS layers and 
0.265 for the ZnSe layers in terms of the planar 
lattice constant a|| = 5.34A. 

The calculated values of VBOs are included in 
Table 4. In contrast to other geometries, the values 
for Aj^vav are now smaller than the corresponding 
AA’v- The energy of the superlattice supercell seems 
to be minimum for a smaller atomic relaxation of 
interface atoms, i.e., about half as compared to 
other geometries and the value of the band offset 
Afv.av is equal to 0.21 eV, which is lower compared 
with the other geometries. 


We make a comparison of our results with those 
obtained by Christensen et al. [16,17], who have 
made calculations only for the ZnSe substrate and 
ZnS substrate geometries using Keating model. 
For ZnSe substrate, our value for A£'8v,v = 0-302 
obtained for the minimum energy configuration is 
quite near to their value of 0.32 eV. However, our 
value of band offset for the top valence state AEy 
(=0.086 eV) is much lower than their value of 
0.30 eV. For the ZnS substrate geometry our calcu- 
lated value of 0.21 eV for the energy minimized 
configuration is slightly higher than their value of 
0.19 eV. The values for EEy are 0.46 eV and 
0.54 eV in our calculations and theirs, respectively. 

The values of the valence band offsets calculated 
for the ZnS/ZnSe(110) and ZnS/ZnSe(001) super- 
lattices in various geometries are seen to be 


Table 4 

Valence band offsets for ZnS/ZnSe(110) superlattice having ZnS as substrate 


S No. % Displacement of interface atoms” 


A^.v.v (eV) AS, (eV) 


Out of the plane 


Within the plane 


ZnSe ZnS ZnSe ZnS 


Zn Se Zn S Zn Se Zn S 


0.17 0.38 

0.21 0.42 

0.26 0.46 

0.31 0.51 


1. 0.00 0.00 

2. ‘’ -0.39 0,34 

3. -0,78 0.69 

4. -1.18 1,03 


0.00 0.00 0.00 

-0.43 0.10 0.14 

-0,85 0.20 0.28 

-1.27 0.30 0.42 


0.00 0.00 0.00 

p.OO 1.06 0.00 

b.oo 2.13 0.00 

0.00 3.19 0,00 


" In terms of bond length. 

" For minimum energy configuration. 
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different. The ZnS bond lengths vary in the various 
geometries. The values of the band offsets increases 
with the planar lattice constant of the various 
geometries, as has been observed earlier [13] for 
the (001 ) heterojunctions. For the (1 10) interfaces, 
the ZnS bond lengths are nearly equal to 2.42 A, 
whereas for (100) interface, this bond length is 
about 2.31 A. One thus observes that the valence 
band offset increases with the shortening of ZnS 
bond length. The same is true for the different 
geometries of the ZnS/ZnSe(100) interface, where 
the band offset increases with decrease in the bond 
length of ZnS lying at the interface. In the above 
calculation, spin-orbit effects have not been 
included. The contribution of this effect will not 
be more than 0.1 eV. 


4. Conclusions 

Our results show that the model theories used 
for estimating the values of the valence offsets are 
expected to be inadequate, as they are based on 
the use of the bulk-like properties of the con- 
sistuent compounds forming the interface. The 
presence of interface states is an extra feature in 
the physical properties of the heterojunction. 
Further, the strong sensitivity of the valence band 
offsets on the small atomic displacements seen 
earlier for the ZnS/ZnSe (001) interface is also 
true for the presently discussed ZnS/ZnSe(110) 
interface. The valence band offset increases with 
the planer lattice constant in the various geometries 
of the (110) and (001) quantum wells. 
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